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The rock wall garden has many advantages. Small gardens, especially those on hillsides, can be doubled in 
size by extending their planting area vertically. Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Pynn of Portland built and planted this 


wall-fireplace combination. A sprinkling system extends along the top. See inside for rock wall planting tips 





M. F. K. FISHER writes her witty tales 
of good living around some of the most 
succulent descriptions of food ever 
brought to print. To her best-selling “How 
to Cook a Wolf” and “The Gastronomical 
Me,” Mrs. Fisher here adds her recipe for 
Short Ribs. Such a tasty dish, she says, 
deserves a good mate... a glass of wine 


Bring out the goodness..with Wine 


*To serve 4 or 5, have 2 Ibs. of beef short ribs cut 
in serving-size pieces. Roll in flour, brown slowly on 
all sides in 2 thsps. shortening in heavy kettle. Add 
14% tsps. salt, 4% cup chopped onion and 1 cup 
California Burgundy or Claret wine. Cover, simmer 
slowly 2 hours or until tender. Skim excess fat from 
liquid; add ¥ cup boiling water. Add whole peeled 
potatoes, carrots, onions; sprinkle with salt and 
Pepper, cover, cook about 45 minutes, until vege- 
: tables are tender. Serve piping hot 
— and pour glasses of hearty red 
Burgundy or Claret for everyone 


Dine on Short Ribs and fixings * 
as prepared by -4.7-X% Fister’ 
















IT Down to a hearty California 
. Burgundy or Claret served 
with these savory Short Ribs. 
Taste them together. You’ll find 
it’s an eating adventure. 





The wine fragrance blends with 
the fragrance of well-cooked meat 
till your fork goes to work almost 
by itself. There’s a fuller, more 
satisfying goodness in the meat. 
And that, too, is wine’s doing, 
for wine’s purpose is to bring to 
perfection the taste of food. 

The California red table wines 
A glass of SHERRY, tempting are robust to highlight the zest 


and nutlike in flavor, makes a 2 
grand prelude to dinner. Try it of red meats like roast or steak. 
with your favorite appetizers The white table wines are softer, 


light and piquant. Try how a gold- 
en Sauterne 6r Chablis blends 
with the delicate flavor of white 
meat like chicken, lamb or fish. 

We wine growers have a book- 
let of wine cookery recipes and 
serving suggestions. For a free 
copy, writeWine Advisory Board, 
87 Second St., San Francisco 5. 


Hold your Victory Bonds 
until maturity 












Editorial from the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin, July 5, 1945 


Editorial from the San Francisco 


News, June 29, 1945 


Editorial from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, July 2, 1945 
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Chicago, IMtinois 
this 


Award of Honor 


for 
Distinguished Service to Satery 


resented at Chicago, Illinois, June 30,1945, for 
Operating more than 1,000,000,000 passenger miles 
without a fatal accident 






















United Air Lines is deeply appreciative of these 


editorials . . . and of those from many other newspapers across the country... for their 


recognition of United’s achievement. We are also proud of our flight personnel and 


ground employees who made this record possible. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
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WHEN 42 ave 
Happy Ways AGAIN 


Millions of men and women in 
uniform and “civies” too, are 
dreaming of visits to many of the 
natural wonders of their Amazing 
America. They dream of towering, 
snow-capped peaks, groves of red- 
wood giants and flashing trout 
streams—all the exciting, wonder- 
ful things to be found along their 
Western American highways. 
Now that the war is over, 
Greyhound will help make these 
travel dreams of millions come 
true. Everyone can look ahead 
with Greyhound to luxury and 
convenience such as highway 
travel has never seen before. 
Highways will be happy ways 


again. 


ae 


GREYHOUN 


Serving you and your community 
with Dependable Transportation 

















Travel news 


Trips off the beaten path 


ew MAY remember an item, in the July, 
1945, issue of Sunset, titled “Beyond the 
Fringes.” It quoted a letter from a gentle- 
man who resented the encroachment of 
“civilization” upon his wilderness home in 
the Klamath River Country, and who 
wanted suggestions for new territory “re- 
mote from the paths of ‘development.’ ” 
This letter would have been easy to an- 
swer if escape from civilization were the 
only requirement. Actually, the writer of 
the letter is trying to find a certain type 
of civilization. He likes the community in 
which he lives. He is not anti-social. He 
is forced to move because “improvements” 
are about to change the make-up of his 
present community. 

What did he find in the upper Klamath 
country, and what is happening to it that 
worries him? 

If you look at the map, you will see that 
the Klamath River Highway follows the 
Klamath River from a point just north of 
Yreka to the junction of the Trinity River 
and the Klamath at Weitchpec. In this 
distance of some 130 miles, the highway 
connects fewer than a dozen settlements 
whose combined population is less than 
1,000 people. 

The highway traverses old mining country 
which was far busier between 1850 and 
1860 than it is today. In the first miles 
from Highway 99, evidence of every type 
of mining is visible everywhere. Dredge 
and placer mining have made wasteland 
of a large area. 

The country is rough, but it doesn’t have 


the granite harshness of the Sierra, or the 
tangled wilderness of the Cascades. In 
many ways it is a mellow country. The 
soil seems rich and deep. Little ranches, 
surrounded by walls of Douglas fir and 
pine, have a happy, prosperous look. 

Few places in the world offer better hunt- 
ing and fishing. Through September and 
October, steelhead fishermen find excep- 
tional sport here. 

This area is in the Klamath National For- 
est. The highways through it encircle 240.- 
000 acres—the Marble Mountain Primitive 
Area. This protected area contains more 
than 50 trout-stocked lakes, and more than 
250 miles of stream-fishing waters. 

The highway is a winding, narrow road in 
most parts. Driving time from Eureka to 
Orleans, for example (some 90 miles) , is 
about 4 hours. From Yreka to Happy 
Camp (about 74 miles), fair time is about 
3 hours. 

Since the area is under the supervision of 
the Forest Service, drastic changes in the 
appearance of the country are not to be 
feared. The unwanted improvements en- 
visioned by the author of the letter will 
come through the increased “tourist busi- 
ness” of the next few years. 

At present, the tourist business is as near 
a guest business as it can be. Most vaca- 
tionists who find their way into the area 
“go visiting” with the storekeepers, ranch- 
ers, innkeepers, and packers. The store- 
keepers are good businessmen. Hotel men 
and ranchers provide excellent food and 
beds at reasonable prices. But first of all, 
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A New War-Born 


MOTOR OIL 


now ready for cars of peace 





| pea FOR WAR discovered how to crack one 
of the toughest nuts in lubrication engineering 


history. Oxidation of motor oil! 
Oxidation attacks everything. It causes iron to 
rust, rubber to crack, clothing to fade. In motor oil 


Like oxidized paint — 
oxidized oil is no good 


Paint, left exposed to the air, gets 
gummy, won’t flow. The only oxida- 
tion inhibitor paint has is a tight- 
fitting lid. Motor oil in your car can’t 
even have an air-tight lid. So to re- 
tard oxidation and its resulting evils 
of sludge, Shell adds a new develop- 
= ment of wartime research—an oxi- 
~ dation inhibitor. Protect the mileage 
left in your engine by using New 
Golden Shell with oxidation inhibitor. 





it causes sludge — the thick sediment that forms in 
oil which is not only useless as a lubricant, but 
dangerous. Because sludge sticks to friction surfaces 
and prevents oil from getting in where it’s needed. 

So it’s good news for cars of all ages that a way 

has been found to retard oxidation. This development 
of wartime research, now available to civilians, is 
New Golden Shell Motor Oil with oxidation in- 
hibitor. 

The inhibitor, added during manufacturing, keeps 
down the formation of sludge, 
keeps the oil rich in texture and 
free-flowing from one drain to the 
next. You owe it to your car — 
new or old—to protect the mile- 
age left in it by using Golden 
Shell Motor Oil with oxidation 

N Ze inhibitor. Shell Oil Company, 

— oS = Incorporated. 
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they are Klamath River people, and proud 
of it. They like the people who like their 
country. Whether such virtues can stand 
neon lights is the question. 

In the following pages, we have quoted 
several readers’ letters answering our 
gentleman from the Klamath. Meanwhile, 
here’s a log of a trip from Yreka to 
Weitchpec. 

Note that throughout this area, accommo- 
dations are limited. Reservations should 
be made in advance. The standard charge 
for guides is $8 a day; horses and pack 
mules, $2.50 a day. 

There are some nineteen Forest Service 
campgrounds in the Klamath National 
Forest. The camps have been built in the 
choicest locations. All of them provide 
sanitary facilities, stoves, and tables with 
benches. Some camps provide trailer space, 
and in a few, smokehouses have been built. 
Fifteen miles west of the Klamath River 
Highway junction with Highway 99, the 
road crosses Beaver Creek. On a side road, 
five miles up Beaver Creek, there is a For- 
est Service campground. 

Beaver Creek Campcrounp has 8 stoves, 
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8 tables, piped water. Supplies may be 
bought at Quigley’s Store. 


On the Klamath River, 16 miles from High- 
way 99, are Brown’s Resort and Quigley’s 
Store. 


Brown’s Resort offers swimming, horse- 
back riding, salmon and steelhead fishing. 
Good accommodations, farm-style food, at 
approximately $30 a week. Write Mrs. 
W. C. Brown, Klamath River, Siskiyou 
County, California. 


For pack information, write Mr. L. J. Glen, 
Box 12, Klamath River, California. 


Supplies may be obtained at Quigley’s 
Store. Pack trips and accommodations can 
also be arranged at Horse Creek. Write 
C. H. Barton, Horse Creek, California, for 
further information. 


Junction or Scorr River Roap with Kla- 
math River Road (33 miles from High- 


way 99). 


Scorr Bar, 3 miles, in the deep gorge of the 
Scott River, is now a ghost town. Pros- 
pectors found gold there in 1850. Build- 
ings have been deserted since 1863. Road 


continues, winding on a ledge above the 
river, to 

Spring Fiat CaxrpGrounp. This is the sec- 
ond largest camp in the Klamath National 
Forest. Equipment: 20 stoves, 20 tables, 
piped water, trailer space. From here, trails 
start into the Marble Mountain Primitive 
Area. 

Supplies are available at Fort Jones, 16 
miles east. 

Fort Jones acquired its name from the 
camp maintained there by the First United 
States Dragoons, between 1852 and 1858, 
for protection against Indian raids. Fort 
Jones is 19 miles from Yreka and 12 miles 
from Etna, the approach to Spring Flat 
and Kelsey Creek areas from the south. 
Continuing on the Klamath River High- 
way, 2 miles from the Scott River Junc- 
tion, is the town of 


Hamsvurc. Here you will find tourist cot- 
tages and general store. Hamburg was a 
busy mining town in 1861. It disappeared 
in a flood in 18638. Some 70 people now 
live there. 


~ 


O’neit Campcrounp. Equipment: 7 stoves, 
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7 tables, piped water, trailer space. Sup- 
plies at Hamburg or Seiad (10 miles be- 
yond Hamburg). 


Two miles west, and on the highway, is 
Rocky Bar Campcrounp. Equipment: 5 
stoves, 5 tables, piped water, smokehouse, 
trailer space. (The Forest Service wouldn’t 
build a smokehouse unless there were fish 
to smoke.) Supplies at Seiad or Hamburg. 


In the 10 miles between Hamburg and 
Seiad, more than a dozen creeks flow into 
the Klamath. 


Serap VALLEY (pronounced Sy-ad) . In this 
fertile valley, a New York farmer settled 
in 1854 and made a small fortune raising 
potatoes for the miners. In conjunction 
with the store, there are a restaurant, 
apartments, a few rooms. Excellent meals 
at the restaurant cost from 69 cents to 
$1.25. Write Mrs. C. C. Crawford, Seiad 
Valley Post Office, California, for reserva- 
tions. Across the river from Seiad, is 


Carouine Creek CAMPGROUND. Equip- 
ment: 2 stoves, 2 tables, piped water. 


On the main highway, five miles beyond 
Seiad Valley, is 


Fort Gorr Campcrounp. Equipment: 5 
stoves, 5 tables, piped water, and trailer 
space. Supplies at Seiad. 


Happy Camp serves as a point of depar- 
ture for trails into the wilderness. Guides, 
packers, pack trip supplies, and pack ani- 
mals are available. Very reasonable and 
attractive accommodations. Write Mrs. 
Alice Dunnaway, Happy Camp, California, 
for information. 


Curry Jack Campcrounp. Equipment: 10 
stoves, 10 tables, piped water, and trailer 
space. Supplies at Happy Camp. 


If you like to explore the back country, 
away from the highway, Happy Camp is 
a good base of operations. A side road fol- 
lows the West Branch of Indian Creek to 
its source, and continues on into Oregon, 
joining the Crescent City-Grants Pass 
Highway near Takilma. Many old mines 
are along this road. Twelve miles from the 
Klamath River Highway, you reach the 


West Brancu Campcrounp. Equipnient: 
6 stoves, 6 tables, piped water, trailer space. 
Supplies at Happy Camp. 


Another side road parallels Elk Creek to 
the south, and continues to Sulphur 
Springs. Nine miles up this road from 
Happy Camp is the 


ELx Creek Campcrounpn. Equipment: 5 
stoves, 5 tables, good creek water, and 
trailer space. (Trailer space in campground 
description is key to type of road into 
the camp.) 


On the same road, 15 miles from Happy — 


Camp, is the 


SutpHur Sprincs Campcrounp. Equip- 
ment: 10 stoves, 10 tables, 1 shelter, good 
creek water, free sulphur baths. Supplies 
at Happy Camp. 


Leaving Happy Camp, the highway cuts 
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Our sincere thanks 


to all of you 
who helped 


When Japan bombed Pearl Harbor, Southern Pacific became 
perhaps the most strategic railroad in the United States. 
Serving the West Coast ports of embarkation from San 
Diego to Portland, and more military and naval establish- 
ments than any other railroad, we were called upon to handle 
an enormous load. 

We were able to handle this load successfully because of 
the great work of railroad men and women up and down the 
line, and with the help and cooperation of thousands of peo- 
ple not actually working for the railroad. 

Now the war is over. The job is done. But we of Southern 
Pacific will never forget the way people stood by us when the 
task sometimes seemed bigger than our railroad. 


We send our sincere thanks— 


— to the Army, Navy and Government authorities for their 
sympathetic understanding of our problems. 


— to the shippers who cheerfully put up with delays so that 
more vital war freight could go through on time, and 
who cooperated in many ways to conserve equipment. 


— to our passengers, for their good-natured acceptance 
of crowded trains and other wartime discomforts. 


— to the thousands of people who stayed off the trains to 
make room for service men and other essential travelers. 


— to the press and radio which understood our operating 
difficulties and kept the public informed. 


We do not know how quickly Southern Pacific can convert 
from war to peace. Soon transports will be landing thousands 
of war-weary men at West Coast ports, and many more must 
be brought back from Europe. These men will want to get 
home as quickly as possible. We intend to do our best to 
carry them in the comfort to which they are entitled. This 
job comes first, of course. 

Meanwhile, we are planning luxurious new streamlined 
trains, new travel comforts and refinements in passenger 
service, and improvements in freight service. We intend to go 
forward aggressively with the West, earning our right to 
serve you solely on merit and performance. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


= ad The friendly Southern Pacific 














If furniture looks sorta gloomy 


(And a party you're to toss) 
You'll be shipshape in a jiffy 


Using Tavern Furniture Gloss. 


AVERN 


URNITURE 
GLOSS 


Swift and easy to use. Cleans 
and polishes furniture and 
woodwork in one operation. 
Get it today at your favorite 
department, grocery or hard- 
ware store. 
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through really wild country. Settlements 
are more scattered. The road is narrower. 


Eight miles south of Happy Camp, where 
Clear Creek flows into the Klamath, is 


Cuiear Creek Resort. Supplies at a gen- 
eral store. Good swimming hole here. On 
the highway, one mile beyond Clear 
Creek, is 

Picx-Aw-Isu CampeGrounp. Equipment: 5 
stoves, 5 tables, spring water. Supplies at 
Clear Creek. 

At Pick-Aw-Ish, the Indians gather yearly 
in the dark of the August moon for a three- 
day festival, ceremonial dances. Eleven 
miles south of Pick-Aw-Ish Campground, 
or 20 miles south of Happy Camp, on the 
highway, is 

Swittup Creek Campcrounp. Equip- 
ment: 10 stoves, 10 tables, good spring wa- 
ter. Supplies at Clear Creek. 


Thirty-two miles south of Happy Camp, 
adjacent to Klamath River, is 


Irving Creek Campcrounp. Equipment: 
4 stoves, 4 tables, creek water. Supplies 
at Somes Bar. 


Forty-two miles south of Happy Camp, 
where the Salmon River and the Klamath 
join, is 

Somes Bar. It is a favorite year-round fish- 
ing spot and a starting point for trails into 
the western part of Marble Mountain 
Primitive Area. Packing arrangements 
from here are generally made at Orleans, 
8 miles south. Limited, but good, over- 
night accommodations are available. Write 
C. Langford, Somes Bar. Well-stocked gen- 
eral store carries pack trip and camping 
supplies of all kinds. 


The Salmon River Road starts eastward 
from Somes Bar. Fifteen miles east you 
reach a small settlement, 


Forks or Saumon. Gold prospectors found 
rich diggings here in 1850. For information 
on pack trips, write William Dennecourt, 
Forks of Salmon Post Office, California. 


From Forks of Salmon, mountain roads 
follow the South Fork to Cecilville. and the 
North Fork to Sawyers Bar, and thence 
to Etna. 


Cecilville is one point of entry to the Sal- 
mon-Trinity Alps primitive area. Forest 
Service trails follow the South Fork into 
the wilderness. 


Sawyers Bar is an old mining camp. Sup- 
plies at general store. Write Postmaster, 
Sawyers Bar, or William Dennecourt, 
Forks of Salmon, for information. 


Etna is a town of about 400 population in 
the heart of a rich farmland. 


Forest Service campgrounds in this area 
are located as follows: 


Oax Borrom. Between Sawyers Bar and 
Somes Bar on Salmon River, 4 miles east 
of Somes Bar. Equipment: 10 stoves, 10 
tables with benches, piped water, sanitary 
facilities. Supplies available at Somes Bar. 


Lirtte Nortu Fork. Located between 
Sawyers Bar and Somes Bar at the mouth 
of the Little North Fork, 6 miles west of 
Sawyers Bar. Equipment: 4 stoves, 4 
tables with benches, creek water. Supplies 
available at Sawyers Bar. 


Suavow Creek. Reached by fair Forest 
Service road 32 miles southeast of Sawyers 
Bar, at end of road on the East Fork of the 
South Fork of the Salmon River. Equip- 
ment: 3 stoves, 3 tables with benches, good 
creek water. Supplies at Cecilville (10 
miles) , and at Sawyers Bar. 


Intewitp. Between Etna and Sawyers 
Bar, 6 miles east of Sawyers Bar on the 
North Fork of Salmon River. Equipment: 
12 stoves, 16 tables with benches, piped 
water. Supplies available at store adjacent 
to campground and at Sawyers Bar. 


Back on the Klamath River Highway, 
from Somes Bar, it is 8 miles to Orleans. 
This little settlement, nestling at the base 
of Orleans Mountain (altitude, 6,184 feet) . 
comes upon you suddenly. The lush little 
valley is a pleasant relief from the timbered 
canyons through which you have been 
driving. 

Or.eans offers good accommodations. Or- 
leans Auto Court rates are $2.00 a day. 
Write Mrs. Short, Hotel Orleans. Rates: 
room and meals in hotel, $4.00 a day: in 
cottages, $4.50. Bounteous servings of ex- 
cellent food, family-style. Write Proprietor, 
Orleans Hotel, Orleans, California. At Mc- 
Gains Inn, a mile above Orleans, rooms 
are $1.50, meals extra. One mile north is 
a large Forest Service camp. 


Percnu Creek Campcrounp. Equipment: 
10 stoves, 10 tables, piped water, and 
trailer space. 

Pack trips arranged through Orleans Hotel 
start 25 miles from the hotel. Early in the 
morning, you leave by car for Somes Bar, 
and thence drive inland for 14 miles, where 
guide and horses meet you. 


South of Orleans (9 miles), adjacent to 
the Klamath River, is 


Buurr Creek Campcrounp. Equipment: 
30 stoves, 30 tables, piped water, trailer 
space. Supplies at adjacent store. Six miles 
beyond is the settlement of 


Werrtcnupec. On the northern boundary of 
the Hoopa Indian Reservation, at the con- 
fluence of the Trinity River and the 


Klamath. 


Hoopa, 11 miles beyond, is the headquar- 
ters town of the reservation. The Klamath 


River Highway joins US 299 12 miles south 
of Hoopa. 


Well, that is the country our friend must 


leave because he feels that it will soon lose 
its wilderness character. 


Where should he go? 


BEYOND THE FRINGES 


In suggesting a new location for our Kla- 
math River friend, Sunset readers jumped 
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;.. From the beginning, Oregon 
was destined to have a bright fu- 
ture. It is one of Nature’s “‘treasure 
chests.” Its bountiful soil is blessed 
with moisture; soil that mothers the tall timber, the 
abundant orchards, the many products of farm and 
ranch. 





Oregon’s high yield of lumber, its fruits, vegetables, 
grains, livestock, wool, seafood and valuable ores 
fill trainloads of precious wartime freight shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Oregon with the East. 


The state’s industrious citizens . . . endowed with the 
pioneering spirit of individual enterprise ... confi- 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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dently look forward to prosperous postwar develop- 
ment. They point to the raw materials for industry, 
the power provided by Bonneville Dam, the coastline 
shipping ports and the convenient rail transportation. 


And, in peacetime, Oregon’s healthful climate, pleasant 
living conditions and remarkable scenic beauty will 
attract, not only vacationists, but many present-day 
“pioneers” who seek future security and contentment 
in the vast western area of your America. 

NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


for information regarding industria lor busi- 
ness sites in Oregon or other western states. 
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y Did you 


{know that... 





Children’s sweaters wear longer if 
knitted with double yarn at elbows. 


From house to van... from van to new, 
address... Lyon can handle all! 
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' Mg Almonds sliced thin 
. make creamed sauce 
something special! 






A phone call to Lyon experts can save 
money on your next move. Try it! 


A dot of colored 
nail polish makes 
a dainty cup meas- 
urement on glass 
coffee pots. 





Entrust your moving job to a company 


known for its trained crews and modern ; 


equipment. Call Lyon! 


For a good shoe 
rack place a cur- 
tain rod inside 
the closet door. 





Lyon will guard yoursilverware in their 
special locked vaults. 





A white woolen 
sock around ba- 
by’s bottle will 
keep milk warm 
during a feeding. 








and BM you know 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 





is the most popular 
mover in the West! 
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all over the map. Most reports need fur- 
ther detailing. Here are four readers’ rec- 
ommendations. 


ROGUE RIVER 


Here is a report from Esther Davis of Port- 


land, who writes: 

“Several years ago I took a unique trip 
which would bear repeating, if it is still 
possible to take it. It was a 32-mile jour- 
ney, by boat, up the Rogue River from 
Gold Beach, on the Oregon coast, to 
Agness, in the heart of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest. The trip had numerous 
thrills, but was not dangerous, and it was 
well worth the day spent in taking it. (In- 
cidentally, this Rogue River country might 
solve the problem of the gentleman who 
wishes to live ‘beyond the fringes.’) 

“It was July. I drove down to Gold Beach 
from Portland, along the Oregon Coast 
Highway. There, I left my car and boarded 
a 32-foot power launch. After leaving the 
tidewater, the seashore atmosphere began 
to change, and the smell of the ocean faded. 
The banks of the Rogue River straight- 
ened into high hills. The foliage of the 
coast became the evergreen of the moun- 
tains. The Rogue was low, and the rocky 
bottom was within a few feet of the sur- 
face. Reefs and bars ordinarily buried be- 
neath layers of water were near enough 
to touch. The boat would scrape along 
gravel shoals at some points, and then be 
in deep water again. 

“The device on the launch for combating 
shallow water was a pulley-like apparatus 
connected with the rudder and propeller. 
This enabled the boatman, who operated 
a set of chains, to lift the rudder and pro- 
peller in a few seconds. When there was a 
shallow to cross, the boatman, making a 
running start, would push up a swelling 
wave ahead of the boat. Then, just as he 
was crossing the shallow, he would pull the 
chains, and the rudder and propeller would 
come up out of danger of contact with 
the rocks. We then rode the crest of the 
wave into deep water again. There, the 
propeller and rudder would be dropped 
back into place, and we would roar reas- 
suringly on. It was a skillful performance, 
and it occurred repeatedly in the course of 
the journey. 

“In Cooper Canyon, the walls towered 500 
or 600 feet above the river, and the sur- 
roundings were a shadowed wilderness. 
After two hours and 45 minutes of this mag- 
nificent scenery, we reached the settlement 
of Agness, where we had lunch at a farm- 
house that served as inn, restaurant, and 
hotel. The return journey took only half 
as long.” 


SMITH RIVER 

Mr. E. W. Scott of Oakland passes this 
information along: 

“For your lover of the wilderness, I’d like 
to pass on the words of a friend of mine 
who surveyed in the Smith River country, 
that section in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of California. He said it was possible 
to go up the Smith River in a flat-bottomed 


boat for about 30 miles, into the wildest 
country imaginable, with everything in the 
way of game but buffalo. 

“A few roads lead up the river and peter 
out into trails along the river, ultimately 
ending up in the proverbial squirrel run, 
and then up a tree. There are clearings 
where some adventurous soul had started 
a small ranch and then gotten out. There 
are plenty of Indians that you might get 
information and help from.” 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST 

We were surprised, in the recommenda- 
tions, at the amount of land, privately 
owned, inside the National Forests. One 
owner of such a piece of land thinks it’s 
just the thing for our wilderness friend. 
Owner Frank C. Miller of Tujunga, Cali- 
fornia, describes his offering as follows: 
“A quiet, secluded, self-supporting, wild- 
wood estate and hunting lodge, high up 
in the Santa Margareta Mountains, 2,000 
feet above the ocean (which is just 12 miles 
distant), midway of Murrieta and Capis- 
trano, surrounded by thousands of acres 
of Government reserve, outside the game 
refuge, near trout streams, with trails for 
saddle horses, hunters, hikers, and pros- 
pectors, leading in every direction. Two 
streams unite on this estate at the head 
of a canyon gorge, and flow over a steep 
incline, in season, alternating as a beauti- 
ful cascade, a stream, a brook, and falls, 
as they continue into the wilds of the forest 
reserve to trout streams below. Here a 
horseshoe cliff makes a grand lodge site, 
with deep arroyos and waterfalls, and lined 
with a canopy of native trees. It faces east, 
overlooking a meadow, with the ocean 
breeeze coming up the canyon from below. 
It could be made into a paradise, with 
rustic bridges connecting historic Indian 
rocks and fern-lined terraces, trout ponds, 
swimming pools, etc. This grand estate is 
easily accessible the year around.” 

And Mr. Miller is willing to sell it! 


ALASKA 

Many readers have written us regarding 
the possibilities of Alaska. Here is one such 
report from N. Corbett Jamieson of Port- 
land. He writes: 

“While Alaska will undoubtedly be opened 
up to a great extent before long, there will 
still be places impossible to reach except 
by air. There are parts of Alaska that are 
wonderful, where nearly every vegetable 
can be grown, and where the flowers and 
wild fruit make it a paradise. Other parts 
are more rugged, and everywhere there is 
fishing and hunting that would content the 
heart of anyone. I know several couples 
who have homesteaded back from the main 
traveled roads and water lanes. They are 
comfortable and happy, and come out once 
a year, or once in two years, to stock up 
with necessities. They have a log cabin 
with built-in bunks, mattresses made from 
wild fowl feathers, rustic furniture, and 
all the comforts of home. 

“Tf anyone wants more information regard- 
ing this country, he could write to Emery 
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1 Every time your heart beats America 
uses 837 gallons of gasoline. That’s 62,785 
gallons per minute, 33 billion gallons per 
year. Gasoline in that quantity—enough to 
make a small river — can’t be stored to 
any extent. It has to flow. 


a That means the stream must be kept 
moving constantly—from oil wells to refin- 
ery to substation to service station to you. 
This takes tank ships, tank cars and 
trucks. But most important of all, it takes 
pipe lines — thousands of miles of them. 


3 Now these pipe lines cost money. At 
Union Oil, for example, we have 1100 miles 
of line through which we pump more than 
7 million gallons of gasoline and oil dai/y. 
These lines with their 35 pumping stations 
and dozens of storage tanks cost $20,800,000. 





4 if Union Oil had been owned by, say, 
two men, this system would have cost 
them $10,400,000 apiece. But since the com- 
pany is owned by 32,227 people the cost 
averaged just $645 per stockholder-owner. 
In this principle of multiple ownership lies 
one secret of America’s industrial might. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
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5 lf our heavy industries had to be fi- 
nanced by the few people who could put 
up $10,000,000, progress would be pretty 
slow. But by pooling the money and the 
talents of a lot of people we’ve been able to 
accomplish tasks collectively that we could 
never have handled alone. 


6 of course, these big jobs could be fi- 
nanced by assessing all the people through 
government ownership. But we Americans 
do it under voluntary legal agreements 
known as corporations. For in that way we 
can preserve the efficiency of a free economy, 
freedom of the individual, and competition. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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One of the first “points of interest” our boys saw on en- 
tering Marseilles was this Veedol sign. It reminded them 
of home. To us it was a particularly strong illustration 
of what we've been telling you in these pages—you can 


get Veedol 100% Pennsylvania Motor Oil anywhere. 
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HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Due to the crowded conditions in Port- 
land hotels, reservations should be made 
at least one week in advance of arrival. 









Be opportunities and jobs 
waiting for those who speak 
Spanish. Millions of dollars be- 
ing invested in Mexico, Central 
and South America. Enjoy 
more — earn more. Increase 
social, business, travel and 
reading pleasures. CORTINA 
Method famous for over 60 
years, teaches you to speak like 
a native, Learn quick y easily 
at home “by listening” to Cor- 
tinaphone records. Thousands have, why not you? 
No risk under our Five-Day Approval offer. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN also taught by this 
amasing method. Send for Free Book, “The Cor- 
tina Short-Cut’—state language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY — Established in 1882 
Dept. 10910, 105 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 











HOW TO WRITE PROFIT 


Most famous authors come from ordinary walks oi 
life. Many others could have succeeded had they used 
this proved, modern short-cut method of training en- 
dorsed by such famous writers as Gertrude Atherton, 
Rupert Hughes. Hundreds of 
successful graduates. You, too, 
may learn right in your own 
home to write fiction, newspaper 
features, magazine articles, radio 
scripts. FREE illustrated book- 
let explains how. Write today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Acai. 
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The Art of Writing 
Salabie Stories 
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Cost from $245.00 up ... all expense by plane. 
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ALBERTSEN CRUISE-TOURS 
49 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. EX 2253 

























He will send 


Tobin, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


literature and information.” 


READERS’ REPORT 


Sunset readers share their travel discov- 
eries. (Tell us about your favorite, off-the- 
beaten-path trip. Five dollars for each 
letter published.) 


LOS PADRES NATIONAL FOREST 
Mrs. H. C. Beckerleg of Ojai, 


sends this report: 


California, 


“Last fall, due to the housing shortage in 
Ojai, we lived in a cabin in the all-year 
resort, Ojala, 4 miles out of Ojai. 

“We found something unusual and very 
satisfying in resorts. Ojala is run by Eu- 
genia and Richard Everett. Eugenia is a 
sculptress. Her studio, where she makes 
lovely ceramics, is located in the barn. The 
small herd of Nubian goats fascinated my 
little girl as did the opportunity of gather- 
ing eggs and fishing for trout. Ojala caters 
to families—children and dogs are equally 
welcome. Frankly, it is a children’s para- 
dise, and my own child can’t quite forgive 
us for moving down to Ojai when we found 
a suitable house. 

“Ojala is located up Matilija Canyon in a 
narrow gorge, and the scenery is rugged. 
The Everetts dam up the river, which 
makes a perfect swimming hole. Being 14 
miles inland, the air is warm and dry, and 
it is an ideal place for people with asthma 
or sinus trouble. 

“Across the river, famous old ‘Pop’ Soper, 
who used to have training quarters for Jack 
Dempsey and others, has a large garden 
patch which is known all through the 
county. It is one of the high spots in the 
day for guests at Ojala to walk down and 
select their fruit and vegetables, and have 
a chat with Pop.” 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 
Chester A. Vaught of Taft, California, rec- 
ommends Gaviota, an interesting, little- 
known, out-of-the-way town, just off High- 
way 101, and 31 miles north of Santa Bar- 


bara. This is how he describes it: 
“Here, the mountains come down to the 
seashore, to a good sandy beach suitable 


for bathing and where boats may be 
Several cliffs of rock provide 
and campfires are al- 
however, 


launched. 
good camping sites, 
lowed. There is no fresh water, 
but that can easily be brought along. 
“Fishing for halibut is the best ever. I saw 
one man catch fifteen in one day. They 
range in size from a few pounds to twenty- 
two and a half—that is the largest caught 
while I was there. There is a pier, several 
hundred feet in length, owned (but aban- 
doned) by an oil company, from which to 
fish. The principal bait used are anchovies, 
fresh and frozen, or salted. Bait may be 
purchased at the one and only store at 
Gaviota or in Santa Barbara.” 


MOJAVE DESERT 
James H. Barbour, of San Francisco, re- 
ports as follows: 
“My choice of an off-the-beaten-track trip 
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happens to be one that lies along a paved 
highway, yet is rarely taken by most folks. 
In driving over into the Mojave Desert 
from the lower San Joaquin Valley, many 
people choose the easy grades of the Te- 
hachapi Pass, but a short distance north 
is the less travelled, but more scenic, 
Walker Pass road. 

“At its western approach, a few miles east 
of Bakersfield, it parallels the turbulent 
Kern River, then rises high above it and 
affords magnificent vistas down to and be- 
yond the river. Farther on, you dip down 
again to the Kern River and beautiful 
campground, Hobo Hot Springs. At first 
glance, this somewhat oddly named Forest 
Service camp seems small, but upstream 
from the entrance there are forty or more 
of the most delightful campsites you'll find 
in this Western land, shaded by cotton- 
wood and sycamore trees.” 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
Vesta Nickerson Lukei, of Rialto, Califor- 
nia, reports: 
“One of my favorite round trips of some 
200 miles is from Oceanside to Escondido, 
Ramona, Julian, to Borego Desert and 
Palm Canyon, and back by a more north- 
erly route, skirting Palomar Mountain and 
Lake Henshaw, through Pala and the San 
Luis Rey Valley to Oceanside again. 
“The trip is scenic with a variety of nat- 
ural beauties. Inland from Oceanside, the 
gentle back country rolls in soft hills of 
season-changing colors. Avocado and 
orange groves accent the pasture lands 
with their shining leaves. Around Escon- 
dido are old vineyards. Ramona is a quiet, 
small rural town of 1,440 feet elevation, 
removed from worldly bustle and confu- 
sion. About 20 miles beyond, Julian, an 
old mining town, tops the Laguna Moun- 
tains at 4,200 feet. In 1870 this region 
was the center of intensive gold and silver 
mining. Many semi-precious stones are still 
found there—beryl, tourmaline, jade, to- 
paz, garnet, and kunzite. Julian is now 
noted mainly for its fine mountain apples 
and its haunting, ghost town atmosphere. 
“From Julian, the winding Banner Grade 
leads to Borego Desert, sloping gently to 
the east. The desert floor is covered with 
miniature flowers and lichen struggling for 
existence, and hardy cactus and ocotillo. A 
hike up Palm Canyon reveals many fine 
Washingtonian palms amid the boulders of 
a narrow canyon, noisy with a clear, cold, 
recklessly plunging stream, which is shortly 
lost in the desert sands. 
“To the north from Borego, a little-known 
highway runs through San Felipe Valley, 
emerging near Lake Henshaw. The wooded 
road from there to Pala is a restful change 
after the desert brilliance. Pala is a lazy 
Indian village built around the old asis- 
tencia (literally, “room with board”), and 
colorful in the fall with drying red peppers 
on housetop and hillside. From here, the 
highway follows the San Luis Rey River 
through a wide fertile valley, past the mis- 
sion of that name, to the sea just north 
of Oceanside.” 
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age, 


From the swift wartime research 
that perfected a super motor fuel 
for America’s fighting planes 
has come a great new gasoline 
for your car. This is the finest 


gasoline Standard of California 


has ever developed for motorists. 


Wed like you to fry it. 
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How to use DDT 


W.. E HAD so much fun talking and read- 
ing about DDT (dichlorodiphenyl-tri- 
chloroethane) that the reality of being able 
to buy it comes as a let down. It’s rather 
sobering to actually hold in your hand a 
weapon as powerful as DDT, especially 
when you know that it has not been fully 
tested by the scientific experimenters. 


It was only a few months ago that the 
American Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists, in an attempt to correct “mis- 
understanding, over-optimism, and dis- 
torted impressions,” issued a statement 
that began with this paragraph: “We feel 
that never in the history of entomology has 
a chemical been discovered that offers such 
promise to mankind for relief from his in- 
sect problems as DDT. There are limita- 
tions and qualifications, however.” And 
it ended with these statements: “We have 
not had time to develop entirely satisfac- 
tory mixtures and dosages of DDT insecti- 
cides, nor the methods and timing of ap- 
plication for many possible uses. . . . We 
do not know enough about effects on 
plants, animals, and soils,” 

Similar statements have been made only 
recently by those who are offering DDT 
for sale. 

It appears, therefore, that all of us are to 
be experimenters. The failures that occur, 
and the damage resulting from its use may 
be justified by the fact that a lot more will 
be known about DDT in a very short time. 


In California, the State Bureau of Chem- 
istry will pass upon each product before 
it is offered for sale. The label on the prod- 
uct you buy, therefore, is the safest guide 
to its use. 

So great is the promise of DDT that every 
precaution should be taken now to avoid 
unwise claims, over-enthusiasms, and ex- 
aggerations that in the end might handi- 
cap its proper use. 

To assist Sunset readers in their use of 
DDT, we here bring up to date a summary 
of the opinion of those who have experi- 
mented with it. 
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IN WHAT FORM? 

Probably the product most generally avail- 
able will be a liquid material containing 
20 per cent DDT. This concentration is 
used diluted with water—2 teaspoons per 
gallon of water for certain garden insects, 
and $ tablespoons per gallon of water for 
buildings, dog kennels, etc. It can be used 
as a paint on screens, around doors and 
windows, and on porch furniture. 

DDT in powdered form for use as a dust 
will also be available. It has been success- 
fully combined with sulfur. 


POISONOUS 
DDT is a poison. 
However, we are today using many poison- 
ous pest control materials. They present 
no hazard if properly handled and _ prop- 
erly applied, and neither does DDT. 
DDT has been used extensively by the 
Armed Forces in delousing powders and 
sprays, and in mosquito control. It is Gov- 
ernment Issue in powder form on many 
Pacific islands. 
Great care should be taken in handling it 
when in an oil emulsion, as oil is absorbed 
by the skin. 
Do not use DDT on leafy vegetables. 
In dusting grasses, clover, etc., no greater 
concentration than .05 grams of DDT per 
pound of dust should be used, to avoid 
poisoning animals. 
Some allergies have occurred in the use of 
DDT, but the incidence is probably no 
higher than that resulting from the use of 
other insecticides. When using it as a spray 
in an enclosed room, a gauze mask or some 
other protection should be provided. 
When applying with water or oil, keep the 
liquid off the skin as much as possible. 


MOSQUITO AND FLY CONTROL 
Probably the most exciting part of the 
DDT promise lies in its ability to kill mos- 
quitoes and flies both indoors and out. 
Homeowners who have been consulted 
report that a spray around barbecue pits, 


on garden furniture, and on porches clears 
the air of these pests for as long as three 
to four weeks. 

Painted on window sashes, and wherever 
fly specks indicate a favorite resting place, 
DDT reduces fly populations rapidly. 
Sunny walls, where flies collect to warm 
up, should be sprayed repeatedly. 

Any breeding spots—compost piles, ma- 
nure piles—should be treated. 

Note that DDT does not “knock down” 
flies as rapidly as our present fly sprays. 
A thin layer of DDT left on a surface kills 
the insects which land on it. An insect, 
after resting on it for a few moments, be- 
comes irritable, and makes every effort to 
leave. Paralysis follows. Because of this 
“let’s get away from here” factor, only a 
small percentage of the pests actually 
killed is found nearby, provided escape is 
possible (through open windows, for ex- 
ample) . 

Don’t use DDT in the same way that you 
now use fly spray. The residue on wall 
surfaces, rather than the vapor in the air, 
is the killing factor. 

In barns and stables, a complete covering 
of walls and ceilings with a film of DDT 
gives the best control. 

The University of California, after tests 
on control of flies in dairy barns, concludes: 
“As used in this experiment, DDT resulted 
in excellent control of flies. With careful 
application there appears to be little haz- 
ard to man and animals. Materials should 
find wide use in dairies.” County Farm 
Advisors have complete information on the 
use of DDT around the farm. 


NOT A REPELLENT 
DDT does not repel insects. Not until a 
fly or mosquito, for example, comes in con- 
tact with the poison will it leave the area. 
ANTS 
Some experimenters report only mediocre 
results against ants. Sunset readers who 


have used DDT both as a paint around 
baseboards inside the house, and as a spray 
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on soil and exterior foundations, claim per- 
fect control. Preliminary reports from the 
University of California suggest that stand- 
ard Argentine ant poisons placed outside 
the house give a more consistent control 


than DDT. 


FLEAS AND TICKS 
DDT has been used freely on dogs, cats, 
horses, goats, and cattle. Although many 
experimenters report no injury to the 
health of the animals, there is evidence 
that when applied in forms that can be 
absorbed by the skin, DDT is toxic. 
For control of fleas and ticks on pets, 
manufacturers of a liquid solution are rec- 
ommending that it be added to the bath 
water. The advantage of DDT in solution 
or in a dust is that it not only kills the 
fleas but also protects dogs and cats from 
reinfestation for four to seven days. Here’s 
the result of one test: 
“A non-drying adhesive containing 5 per 
cent of DDT was applied to the inside of 
the ears of 113 cattle with no observed in- 
jury to the animals. The material gave a 
high kill of the ticks present at the time of 
treatment and afforded some protection 
from reinfestation.” 


ROACHES, BEDBUGS 
All common household roaches, except the 
German roaches, are easily controlled. A 
kerosene spray containing DDT is remark- 
ably effective against bedbugs. 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
Until more is known about the injurious 
effect of DDT on plant growth, gardeners 
should proceed with caution. Reports to 
date are conflicting. In some tests, cucum- 
ber, melon, and grape foliage has been 
damaged by DDT. In one locality, some 
varieties of apples showed no damage, 
while others were adversely effected. Ma- 
ture corn plants, beans, peas, and potatoes 
have been treated with DDT without in- 
jury. In one test for foliage injury, all of 


Public Health Departments give unqualified en- 
dorsement of DDT for control of flies and mos- 
quitoes. Even the most cautious investigators 
see no possibility of harm to children or adults 


; ; ae ; 
in use against flies if manufacturers’ recommen- 


dations are followed. 


BE CAREFUL 


the eleven species of flowers treated came 
through without injury. 
Don’t imagine for one moment that DDT 
is going to cut down the work in pest con- 
trol. Spray or dust must be just as thor- 
oughly applied as with any other insecti- 
cide. On several garden pests, DDT will 
give better control than the insecticides 
we are now using. It will not take the place 
of any one major poison you are now using. 
Tartar emetic will probably be replaced 
by DDT, which seems to be a specific for 
the gladioli thrips. DDT may eliminate 
the sticky tree bands. Tree trunks painted 
with a concentrated solution of DDT 
afford protection from ants and other in- 
sects now controlled by tree bands. 
Following careful tests, manufacturers sug- 
gest it be used against the following: all 
beetles, worms, thrips, leaf-hoppers, wee- 
vils. This list includes diabrotica beetles, 
potato beetles, tent caterpillars, pea wee- 
vils, rose weevils, squashbugs, spittle bugs, 
tarnish plant bugs, white fly larvae, and 
poultry lice. 
It is not recommended for the control of 
snails, earwigs, many of the aphis, spiders, 
and spider mites. 
In orchards where DDT has been used for 
various insects, red spider infestation ap- 
pears to be encouraged. Manufacturers’ 
recommendations in such cases will prob- 
ably call for combination DDT and oil. 
(Remember, in using this combination, to 
protect the skin.) 

FISH 
Tests show that DDT results in 100 per 
cent kill of goldfish, even when diluted to 
one part to 5 million. Experiments show 
that it is toxic to black bass and catfish. 


SOIL 
No figures are available on the accumula- 
tive effect of DDT in the soil. Laboratory 
tests indicate that it must be applied in 
large quantities before it arrests plant 


growth. No immediate effect is noticed 


after sprinkling solution on the top of the 
soil for the control of ants, beetles, etc. 


BEES 

Experiments indicate that the use of DDT 
will not have so disastrous an effect on the 
bee population as was thought at first. 
Since bees fly directly into the blossoms, 
there is little danger of their coming into 
direct contact with the poison. Obviously, 
DDT should not be applied in a wide- 
spread fashion while blossoms are open. 


LASTING EFFECT 

Reports show that in many cases one ap- 
plication of the material will retain its toxic 
effect for several months. However, in use 
around the home (for flies and mosquitoes, 
for example) , applications twice a month 
during the warm weather and once a 
month through the winter are recom- 
mended by most manufacturers. 

The effect of DDT is lessened when it is 
used with lime. Rust on screen doors cuts 
down the effectiveness. DDT can be com- 
bined with cold-water paints without loss 
of killing power. Apparently oil and lead 
paints smother it. However, tests have 
been made, over a period of more than a 
year, using DDT in combination with sev- 
eral types of interior finishes, and favorable 
results are indicated. 


WE REPEAT 

DDT is new. Researchers have not had 
time to test it thoroughly. Remember that 
you are experimenting when you use it on 
flowers and vegetables. The fact that one 
trial has developed no injury is not con- 
clusive proof. Don’t let a spray or dust 
of DDT drift through your garden. Con- 
trol its application. Use on a calm day. 
If any amount of vegetables or fruit is in- 
volved in the test, consult your County 
Farm Advisor. As fast as the facts about 
the use of DDT in your locality are de- 
termined by state university research, your 
County Agent will be informed. 





SAFE WITH RESERVATIONS 


There is always a possibility of damage to plant 


growth or destruction of beneficial insects. Evi- 


dence to date is conflicting. Damage may be due 
to variations in the composition of the spray or 
the means of applying it. New formulas and new 


methods are being developed. Meanwhile, pro- 


ceed with caution. 


» HARMFUL 


Handle DDT as a poison. Follow manufacturers 


directions. Don’t expect it to do the impossible. 
Remember that experiments you read about have 
been carefully controlled, and similar results can 
be obtained only by careful application. 
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Note that DDT on the surface of pools kills fish. 
Used in oil, it is absorbed by the skin. Don’t mix 
with oil and apply to animals. In using DDT 
with oil, protect the skin. 
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Sereened porch. Walls, natural redwood treated with water-white shellac, wax. Ceiling joists, sheathing, painted. Wire glass skylights 


Bu POPULARITY of Western woods in 
Western home interiors is not founded on 
e woo an ce ar any such artificial standard as “‘style.” 
Natural wood reflects a friendly, informal 


a ’ Z 7 a ‘ atmosphere very much in keeping with 
They hold their own with “‘modern’’ materials many of our ideas about Western living. 


Fireplace wall of living room is panelled in Port Orford cedar. Walls and ceiling are plastered and painted a soft gray-green. Piano 
recess and parteling are natural Port Orford cedar stained a light honey color. Large windows are fixed glass with hinged ventilators 
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In the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. McKee, 
Jc., Arcadia (Rancho Santa Anita), Cali- 
fornia, redwood and Port Orford cedar are 
attractive and friendly neighbors. Archi- 
tect Gordon B. Kaufmann worked out the 
erombination smoothly and effectively. 

A very simple device transformed an ordi- 


Looking from the living room through hall- 
way into dining room. Porch window, right 
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nary enclosed porch into the dramatic 
room you see pictured here. The house, a 
story and a half, enclosed the porch in a 
shallow U. By allowing the regular slope 
of the roof to cover it, inserting skylights. 
and opening the room to the full height of 
the roof, the porch becomes a stage. The 


MAYNARD L. PARKER 


light rattan furniture sets that stage for 
entertainment or relaxation. 

Port Orford cedar is a relatively rare wood. 
The one and only stand of this timber is 
located in southern Oregon. The town of 
Port Orford gave this wood its name. Mills 
at Marshfield are principal manufacturers. 











Redwood rounds in terrace floor cut from trees removed when house was built. Terrace 
is directly connected with dining area and is convenient to kitchen. (See plan at right) 
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Out of the 


wilderness 


= ARE many building sites in the 
West where the homebuilder has the op- 
portunity (and the hard job) of literally 
cutting his own home out of the wilder- 
ness. The George H. Engels of San Fran- 
cisco and Mill Valley further complicated 
just such a task by choosing a building site 
of unusual shape. 

The irregular lot, 270 feet long, averaged 
60 feet in width. The natural growth was 
typical of the central Coast forest—red- 
wood, madrone, bay, and oak interlaced 
their branches above a ground-cover of 
ferns, shrubs, and wildflowers. 

In removing trees, care was taken that the 
naturalistic effect was maintained. Nat- 





Walls are Western pine. Ceiling beams are birch. Wood was treated with coat of shellac, and then waxed. Sunlight has gradually mel- 
lowed the wood to a light golden brown. The fireplace is the circulating heater type (grills at sides), and faced with Santa Rosa stone 
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Entrance. Plant growth here is rapid. Pruning shears must be in use constantly. A lot of the charm of a house in the woods is in light 
and shadow pattern. The pool of warm sunlight, surrounded by cool green of trees, seems especially designed for rest and contentment 
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ural redwood, oil treated, was selected for 

the exterior so that the house would blend 

with the trees. 

To fit as much living as possible into the Ay, acai NS ; : Con 
narrow lot, the Y-shaped floor plan seemed EES i 400 
the best solution. The plan creates numer- ao as PPAR > ¢ BEDROOM | aaceasiinl 
ous outdoor protected areas and affords 
both living room and bedroom a view of 
the hills. 

Each living area of the house has access 
to an outdoor garden or terrace. Changing 
moods and interests can be satisfied easily 
in a home like this. 
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views from the house is framed by the 
windows above the corner sink. Red linoleum is used throughout 
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Through dining room doors (left) you look over brick-paved ter- One of the most attractive 
race, edged by flowers of the season, into circle of redwood trees 
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b 
Garage entrance under kitchen and dining alcove. Steps lead to back terrace. The beds are 
planted with azalea, rhododendron, camellia, viburnum, fuchsia, Mugho pine, cineraria 
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Built into a 


wooded hill 


_ = Mr. and Mrs. Wallace H. Granger 
built their home in Kentfield, California, 
four years ago, they faced this problem: 
How to get a lot of outdoor living, gar- 
dening, and sun on a wooded hillside lot. 
The photographs on these pages measure 
their success. 

Sunlight floods through the west windows 
of the living room and bedrooms. Living 
room and kitchen doors open wide onto 
the back (east) terrace, the Grangers’ fa- 
vorite living space during the summer 
months. The large sun-deck on the second 
floor is especially appreciated during the 
colder months, when it captures every bit 
of warmth and sunshine. 

Soft, dusty rose-beige walls form the back- 
ground for the living room and dining al- 
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It is an easy step from the tile-floored living room to the stone 
and tile terrace outside. Rock wall against slope in background 
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cove furniture of curled ash, with lime 
green and soft yellow trim. 

The steep slope behind the house is di- 
vided into three triangular sections by a 
path that zigzags from the bottom to the 





top. of the slope. A large retaining wall of 
Sonoma stone holds the lower part of the 
bank, and is covered with many types of 
rock plants. 

An effort was made to preserve as much 
natural vegetation as possible, yet many 
other plants are grown, including such 
fruits as fig, persimmon, peach, citrus, and 
grapes. Pathways connecting the various 
levels are lined with primroses, veronicas, 


hellebores, aubrietas, cerastium, daffodils, Efficient, restful, cream-and-green kitchen. Couch, desk, telephone form a compact work- 
and other bulbs and small plants. rest unit favored by homemaker and guests alike. The window overlooks garden below 
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Fireplace of Carmel stone is backed by the stairs. The hearth 
is extended to form the first step. The floor is of wazed tile 





Window and fluorescent light give full value to this work space 
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Home orchid culture 


Amateurs find their own ways to grow orchids 


b you THINK orchids are difficult to raise, 
if you dread the thought of an orchid house 
with its special heat and humidity control, 
if you crossed orchid growing off the list 
because of its demand on your time, re- 
member this: There is no question but that 
if you’re going to really go in for orchids, 
you should follow the advice of experts 
and professionals, and equip yourself prop- 
erly. But if you would like to grow a few 
orchids just to be growing them, or to see 
whether you wish to take up orchid grow- 
ing as a hobby, look at what the amateurs 
have been able to do. 

In a coast-wide round-up of amateur 
orchid growers, we have found orchids 
growing in everything from bread-cases to 
open tanks in a living room. While there 
are various differences in their methods, 
all these amateurs manage to provide the 
conditions necessary to grow orchids suc- 
cessfully in homes or offices. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT CASE 


Helen Van de Water, who lives in Portland, 
has a collection of orchids growing in a 
surgical instrument case in a corner of the 
doctor’s office in which she works as a 
nurse. The temperature in the case is main- 
tained at approximately 60° to 70°, and 
the humidity is kept at about 60 per cent. 





Anthurium, cymbidium, cypripedium, oncidium, begonia, fern, 
ginger, and cup-of-gold vine grow with tropical lushness in the 
Ray Boyntons’ steam-heated greenhouse in Lafayette, California 
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A water-filled tray at the bottom of the 
case keeps the air moist. The door of the 
case is kept closed during most of the day, 
and is left slightly ajar at night, when a 
cooler temperature is desirable. 

Miss Van de Water’s collection contains 
cattleyas, laeliocattleyas, epidendrums, 
bletillas, cymbidiums, and cypripediums. 
Her collection is growing steadily, thanks 
to friends in the armed services who are 
sending orchid plants back from the South 
Pacific. Some are also being sent from 
Brazil and other South American countries. 


HOMEMADE CABINET 

J. Robert Shine of Riverside, California, 
grows his orchids in a homemade cabinet 
in his living room. In it are growing nine 
adult orchids, including cattleyas, laelias, 
and cypripediums. Also included are two 
birds-nest ferns and two African violets. 
A coke-filled, galvanized tin tray 4 inches 
deep covers the bottom of the cabinet. Two 
50-watt lamps in the coke pan are con- 
nected with a thermostat which is set for 
a temperature ranging from 55° to 70°. 
Each lamp is covered with an inverted 4- 
inch pot. 

The plants are set on a slat shelf placed 
over the coke pan. Each plant has its own 
stand made out of 42-inch mesh hardware 
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cloth, which is elevated over a 4-inch saucer 
filled with water. When the cabinet is open 
during the day, a humidity of about 70 
per cent is registered, with somewhat 
higher humidity at night when the cabinet 
is closed. Humidity is registered by a home- 
made wet and dry bulb thermometer (see 
diagram below). 











When one of his orchids comes into bloom, 
Mr. Shine removes it from the large case, 
and places it in a smaller, unheated case 
(see cut) accommodating just one plant. 
The lower temperature in this small case 
helps to keep the blooms in good condi- 
tion over a longer period. 


SHOWCASES 
Frank O’Brien, of Portland, grows orchids 
both in his office downtown and in his 
home. His office collection is housed in a 
candy-case, which stands in an east win- 
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A bread showcase is the summer home of Frank O’Brien’s orchids. 
Sliding doors are left open for ventilation. In the winter, this 
case is used for hardy orchids only, and is heated when necessary 
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dow, and is heated by the steam radiator 
over which it is placed. The temperature 
in the case is kept at about 68° during the 
day, and from 55° to 58° at night. A board 
across the back of the case protects the 
orchids from direct sunlight in summer. 
It is removed in winter and replaced by 
glass, so as to admit as much light as pos- 
sible. The orchids are watered when neces- 
sary by immersing the pots in a pail of 
water (preferably rain-water) , and are 
sprayed overhead with a small rubber bulb 
syringe. 

Mr. O’Brien’s home orchid collection is 
kept in a bread-case. It has two sliding 
doors that are left partly open most of the 
time for ventilation. The plants are set 
on a slat flooring under which there is a 
metal tray filled with water. Humidity 
ranges from 60 per cent to 80 per cent, 
and the temperature from 55° to 75°. 











Orchids requiring warmer conditions will 
be placed in the office case in the fall, and 
the bread-case will be used for cool types 
only, with electric heating provided dur- 
ing the coldest part of the winter. 

Mr. O’Brien uses the standard type orchid 
pots with a large bottom hole. Osmunda 
fibre is used for the larger plants, and red- 
wood bark is used for the seedlings. Most 
of the plants are imported directly from 
Latin America. A few are purchased from 
Northwest growers. 

Each of Mr. O’Brien’s plants is photo- 
graphed individually, alongside a ruler, 
every three months. This is the best way 
to gauge the rate of growth, which is hardly 


noticeable from day to day. Without this 
measurement, Mr. O’Brien never would 
have known that a new shoot on his Ly- 
caste aromatica grew 5 inches in 90 days! 


APARTMENT CASE 

Oren F. Fowler, of Portland, heats the 
orchid case which he built just outside the 
back door of his apartment with a small 
electric hot-plate, which has a homemade 
thermostatic control. The temperature in 
this case is maintained at about 60°. A 
water-filled tray of coke (the best material 
to use for this purpose, as it is very por- 
ous and absorptive) helps to provide hu- 
midity. An awning is to be built over the 
case to protect it from extreme heat in 
summer, and from cold winds in the fall 
and winter. 


WINDOW BOX 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Weber, Jr., of Bel- 
mont, California, are growing about three 
dozen orchids in front of two windows fac- 
ing northeast. No cabinet or case is used. 
The pots of orchids are set on top of in- 
verted pots or cans which stand in a water- 
filled, galvanized tin tray (see diagram) . 
During summer, no direct sunlight reaches 
the orchids, so the window shades are kept 
all the way up. 

















WATER ~=TINCANS TIN BOX 





LIGHT 
If you are growing orchids in a case, place 
it in a north to east window, so that the 











Orchids growing in a candy showcase in the Portland office of Frank O’Brien. Case 
is heated by radiator underneath. Board at back cuts off direct summer sunlight. 
Cattleya, cymbidium, cypripedium, dendrobium, and lycaste orchids growing here 
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Small orchid house is attached to the back 
wall of Oren Fowler’s apartment, Portland. 
Note coke in trays on bottom and electric 
hot plate which provides necessary heat 


orchids will have morning sun and _ pro- 
tection from afternoon sun in summer. 
The shading on orchid greenhouses is us- 
ually removed for a period of about six 
weeks in winter. During the warmer part 
of the year, the greenhouse is painted with 
whiting. Canvas or lath shades are often 
used, as well. Some growers stretch cheese- 
cloth across both the inside and the out- 
side of the greenhouse roof during the 
hot summer months. (See pages 62-63 for 
more about orchids.) 

The most authoritative book on orchid cul- 
ture, and that consulted by professional 
and amateur growers alike, is American 
Orchid Culture, by Edward A. White (De 
la Mare, $5.00). 
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Helen Van de Water grows orchids in surgical in- 
strument case. Water in pan provides humidity. 
Orchids from South Pacific, Brazil grow well here 
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in Central California Gardens 
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| orrers many of the same ad- 
vantages as September to gardeners in Cen- 
tral California. With the exception of 
shorter days and lower night temperatures, 
growing conditions are almost as good as 
they were last month. The fact that you can 
expect a good rain or two to help you out 
with the watering is an added benefit. Even 
if you missed out on some of September’s 
opportunities, don’t hesitate to go ahead 
now with fall planting. 


Trausplails versus Accds 


If you have strong transplants of fall vege- 
tables and flowers, get them into the ground 
in a hurry. Transplants are to be recom- 
mended over seeds in cases of vegetables 
and flowers that take a fairly long time to 
reach maturity. If weather conditions are 
favorable throughout the month, you will 
still be able to harvest crops and pick flow- 
ers for the holidays. But remember that 
time is of the essence, and you should not 
delay a bit longer than necessary. 

There is still time to set out transplants 
of cabbage, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and 
cauliflower in all Groups. These cabbage 
crops will mature later than those planted 
in September, as they will not have the 


advantage of the same initial period of high 
temperatures. If you want to gamble, you 
can try for mid-winter and early spring 
harvests by sowing beets, carrots, turnips, 
rutabagas, radishes, spinach, onions, let- 
tuce, and salsify this month. However, 
don’t be disappointed if some, such as car- 
rots, fail to mature before April. 


Wainiter 

Early (dwarf) varieties of peas may be 
ready to pick in late December or January 
if planted now in Group 1. 

Crops planted last month may be hurried 
toward maturity with feedings of commer- 
cial fertilizer applied as side dressings. Wa- 
ter in fertilizer thoroughly. 


Next to planting, your soil should have 
most attention. If you have been growing 
crops in your soil steadily for the past 6 
or 8 months, it now needs replenishment 
with humus and nutrients. Almost all Cali- 
fornia soils lack humus, and you can 
scarcely add too much of it. Gardeners who 
have a steady and adequate supply of good 
manure are fortunate, as this is the best 


source of humus. Put the manure on at 
least 3 or 4 inches deep on ground you 
expect to dig. Rains will carry nutrients 
into the soil, while the coarser materials 
will remain on the surface as a mulch. 


Lack of manure need not deprive your gar- 
den of humus, for you can use composted 
material, or even turn under leaves, lawn 
clippings, and other garden and clean 
kitchen refuse before it is composted. It is 
a good idea to sprinkle some commercial 
fertilizer over such refuse before turning it 
under, so that some nitrogen will be avail- 
able as a replacement for that taken from 
the soil during the decomposition of the 
material spaded in. 


Shan mauwre 


If you have a fair-sized plot of ground for 
which you have no immediate use, sow it 
to some bush peas, cow peas, or horse beans 
this month. Along about January, you can 
begin harvesting peas or beans. Then in 
late February or early March, spade under 
the vines or bushes while they are still 
green. You will find this an excellent way 
to add nitrogen and humus, to improve the 
texture of your soil, and to keep the rains 
from compacting the soil (or washing it 
away, if it happens to be on a slope). 


Lower temperatures and fall rains are kind 
to newly planted shrubs and trees. Absence 
of excessively dry air means lessened tran- 
spiration of leaves, and reduces the possi- 
bility of wilting. 

If you plant most of your evergreen shrubs 
and trees this month and next, the way will 
be clear for planting deciduous material 
in December, January, and February, the 
best months in which to set out plants on 
bare root. Most nurseries now have full 
stocks of camellias, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and other fine evergreen flowering shrubs 
ready for distribution. Early ordering as- 
sures you of the varieties you want and of 
the most desirable stock. 

This is a good time, too, to plant, or pre- 
pare to plant, hedges of evergreen shrubs. 
Watering of new hedges is always a chore: 
if you plant them this month, the rains will 
soon help you out. 


Wiiviltr cole with hputa 

This is a very good month to shop in nurs- 
eries for berried shrubs, so useful for fall 
and winter color in the garden and the 
house, as most of them are showing color 
now. Old favorites, such as pyracantha, co- 
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toneaster, and Arbutus Unedo, and newer 
ones, such as ochna, skimmia, stranvaesia, 
and evergreen dogwood (cornus) are 
shown below. 

One of the newer berried shrubs is Ochna 
multiflora which is interesting and attrac- 
tive all year. In the spring, its rich, dark 
foliage is almost smothered with brilliant 
golden-yellow flowers that resemble butter- 
cups. These are followed by seed pods con- 
sisting of bright scarlet calyxes and jet- 
black seeds that are most highly colored 
during the holiday season. Ochna grows 
$ to 5 feet high, and is of very compact 
habit. It can be planted in full sun in 
Group 1, but prefers partial shade in 
Groups 2 and 3. A well-drained, yet moist 
soil is preferable. The shrub should not 
be expected to give the best results in dry 
or desert areas. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of growing 
berried shrubs in tubs or large pots, espe- 
cially if you want color in your patio or 
on the terrace during the holiday season. 
As most of these shrubs are grown in cans, 
it is easy to transfer them to other con- 
tainers. If you expect to plant them out 
after the holidays, it is just as well to let 
them remain in the cans, which may be 
painted an attractive color. Another trick 
is to place the container in a tub and sur- 
round it with peat to keep it moist. 


Wi Z Af 

All of the flowers listed last month may 
still be planted. Out of this list, calendulas 
can probably be counted on for the earliest 
and most reliable bloom in winter. Stocks, 
Iceland poppies, snapdragons, and sweet 
peas should have been planted before this 
if you wanted to be sure of winter bloom. 
When planted this late, they usually do 
not bloom until after the weather begins 
to warm up in spring. 

A bed of pansies set out now is almost 
certain to give you a mass of color starting 
in December and lasting until late spring. 
Because they enjoy a cool root run and lots 
of moisture, don’t get the idea that pansies 
should be planted in the shade. They want 
all the sun you can give them in all Groups. 
Of course, gardeners in Group 3 would be 
wise not to plant them against white walls 
where they get reflected heat, as October 
sun might burn the foliage. 

It is almost impossible to overfeed pansies, 
although fertilizers high in nitrogen should 
be avoided, as they force foliage at the 
expense of flowers. Liquid manure applied 
twice a month until the plants are in full 


bloom is about the best food for them. 


A mulch of manure placed around the 
plants after they are established is a big 
help in keeping their roots cool, and its 
leached nutrients also serve as a source of 


plant food. 


Annuals as ¢lars 


One of the best uses for annuals in the 
garden is as fillers between shrubs and trees 
that are not yet full grown. It is the same 
idea as sowing ground-covers between and 
over bulbs. 

Wildflowers serve wonderfully well for this 
purpose, as they may be sown in dry soil 
and will lie there until sprouted by the 
moisture from fall rains. This is an espe- 
cially successful method to follow in Group 
3, where newly planted annuals sometimes 
run into trouble on hot autumn days. 


Combinations of cream-cups or tidy tips 
and baby blue-eyes, California poppy and 
lupine, and clarkia or godetia and phacelia 
(wild heliotrope) are a few possibilities. 
Seed houses offer fascinating mixtures in 
various colors, and special mixtures for 
roadsides, vacant lots, and other out-of-the- 
way places where quick color is desired. 


Sor moyt year 


If you don’t want the bother of planting 
annuals, and are not particularly concerned 
about having winter bloom, the wise thing 
to do is to plant perennials. 

Husky plants of penstemons (the ordinary 
garden variety—P. gloxinioides) set out 
this month will start blooming about May 
or June, after which you will have con- 
tinuous bloom until fall. The same pen- 
stemons will produce flowers for many 
years, but it is best to renew them about 
every two years by taking cuttings of side- 
shoots in the fall, after the old blooms have 
been cut off. This is the best way to grow 
penstemons if you want special colors, as 
they do not come true from seed. 

Of the separate colors, the pure white, 
apple blossom-pink, and cherry-red are the 
clearest and the most beautiful. 


Chngsarithomurns aud hoses 


Chrysanthemums are coming into their full 
glory now, and are worth any attention you 
can give them. Their first need is for an 
uninterrupted supply of water. It is best 
to water them from below, as heavy over- 
head watering may spot the flowers and 
weight the stems down into awkward po- 
sitions. Disbud crowded flower clusters. 






Keep an eye out for late populations of 
diabroticas if you are interested in having 
perfect chrysanthemums for cutting. A 
multi-purpose or cryolite dust will control 
these pests. i 

Roses that have been well cared for during 
the summer and fall months usually repay 
gardeners by bursting into bloom that often 
continues until Thanksgiving or later. 

If old stems and faded flowers remain on 
your rose bushes, cut them off and give the 
new growth a chance. If the ground is dry, 
give your bushes a thorough watering. 
Roses are hardy, and you need not fear 
they will be damaged by frosts. 


Lift aud plore 

Many bulbs that have finished storing 
food for next year’s growth can be lifted, 
cleaned, dried, and stored now. These in- 
clude tuberous begonias, dahlias, gladioli, 
and tigridias. Be sure that the vegetative 
growth is dead before lifting these bulbs. 
Gladiolus corms and dahlia tubers need 
protection against thrip damage, and 
should be stored from two to three weeks 
with naphthalene flakes. Place the flakes 
in a bag, then put it into a larger bag con- 
taining the corms. (See page 76.) 


If you want to start out in spring with a 
garden more free of pests, spray at least 
twice this month with a multi-purpose solu- 
tion to control late populations of aphis, 
white flies, and other soft-bodied pests. It 
is most important to spray for scale this 
month on citrus, holly, and evergreen 
shrubs and trees, as scale insects are now 
in the immature, or crawler stage. 

Ants take more readily to poison syrups 
now than at almost any other time of the 
year, as their natural food supply is dwind- 
ling. Place dispensers around the founda- 
tion of your house, near large shrubs and 
trees, and in other places where large col- 
onies may be located. 

If dandelions and other perennial weeds 
have become a problem in your lawn, use 
a selective weed-killer early this month, 
and spray a second time at the end of the 
month. It is best to avoid spraying im- 
mediately before a rain, or when the tem- 
perature is above 80°, or below 50°. Water 
your lawn thoroughly two or three days 
before using the weed-killer. Do not mow 
your lawn for a week previous to spraying. 
New lawns should not be sprayed, as the 
grass may be injured. You should wait 
until the roots are well established. 
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Chocolate Soufflé. Heat chocolate and 
milk together; beat until well blended 

















Thicken chocolate-milk mixture; cool; 
add egg yolks, vanilla; fold in whites 
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2A 
Turn into a greased baking dish, set in a 
pan of hot water, and bake 50 minutes 
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Serve soufflé immediately with plain or 
whipped cream, or marshmallow sauce 





An invitation: Send your favorite 
in-tune-with-the-times receipes to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco 11. For each 
recipe used, Sunset pays $2 upon 
publication. 
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CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 


There’s no more delicious (and hearty) 
dessert than this one. Serve it with plain 
or whipped cream, or, better still, with 
marshmallow sauce (which is now ob- 
tainable in jars). 
2 ounces (2 squores) unsweetened 
chocolate 
cup top milk 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
VY cup flour 
Y2 cup sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
Put chocolate and milk in top part of 
double boiler; heat over boiling water 
until chocolate has melted; beat with a 


ou 


rotary beater until well blended. Melt 
butter; stir in flour, sugar, and salt; 
gradually add chocolate milk, and cook 
over direct heat, stirring constantly, 
until mixture is thickened and smooth; 
cool. Add well-beaten egg yolks and va- 
nilla. Last, fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn into a greased baking dish, 
set in a shallow pan of hot water, and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 50 
minutes, or until firm. Serve at once. 
Serves 4 or 5.—F. W. N., San Francisco. 
(Nore: One-half cup cocoa may be sub- 
stituted for the 2 squares of chocolate. 
Add it to the butter along with the flour 
and sugar, and do not heat the milk.) 


MACARONI AND CHEESE WITH CLAMS 


The combination of flavors in this cas- 
serole dish is unusually good. 


~ 


cup uncooked elbow macaroni 

(7 oz.) can minced clams (including juice) 
V2 cup thinly sliced onion 

cup grated sharp cheese 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 cup milk 


~ 


~ 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 


licious canapés and sandwiches. 
2 (3 oz.) packages cream cheese 
Y2 (2% oz.) bottle capers (1 generous 
tablespoon) 
1% teaspoons liquid from capers 
1 tablespoon prepared horseradish 
Y% teaspoon each: onion salt, garlic salt, 
and celery salt 
Ve teaspoon chili powder 
V2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce or 
steak sauce 
V2 teaspoon soy sauce (optional) 
2 drops tabasco sauce (optional) 
2 tablesp may ise (approximately) 
1 tablespoon milk (approximately) 





until tender; drain. Arrange alternate 
layers of macaroni, drained clams, 
onion, and cheese in a greased casserole, 
sprinkling each layer with salt and pep- 
per to taste. Top layer should be cheese. 
Over all, pour the milk and the juice 
from the clams. Bake, uncovered, in a 
moderate oven (350°) about 40 min- 


utes. Serves 3.—C. B., Monterey, Calif. 


Put cream cheese in a bow! and mash 
with a pastry blender or fork. Add ca- 
pers, liquid from capers, horseradish, 
and seasonings; blend well. Gradually 
beat in enough mayonnaise and milk to 
give the mixture a creamy, spreadable 
consistency. 

This spread is especially good on rye 
bread or toast. It may also be used as 
a dunking mixture for potato chips or 
crackers. Served with toast or toasted 
English muffins, it’s an excellent accom- 
paniment to vegetable or seafood salads. 
—D. D., San Francisco. 


TALLARINES 


This is one of those indispensable meal- 
in-a-dish recipes—the perfect answer to 
“What shall I serve at a buffet supper?” 


i 





(6 oz.) package fine 


— 


2 pounds hamburger 

2 onions, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 
3 tablespoons oil 
1 (No. 2/2) can tomatoes 

Salt and pepper to taste 

(12 oz.) can whole-kernel corn 
cup ripe olives 
(4 oz.) can mushrooms 
Y2 pound cheese, grated 


-_—— 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until tender; drain. Sauté meat, onions, 
garlic, and green pepper together in oil 
until meat is nicely browned; add to- 
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matoes, salt, and pepper; simmer for 10 
minutes. Combine noodles, meat mix- 
ture, and remaining ingredients, saving 
a little of the cheese to sprinkle over 
the top. Turn into a greased casserole, 
sprinkle with cheese, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 1 hour. Serves 
8.—M. P., North Hollywood, Calif. 





BUFFET SUPPER 
*Tallarines 
Platter of Sliced Tomatoes, Avocado, 
and Cucumbers 
Mixed Green Salad Bow! 
*Favorite Brown Betty with Cream 
Coffee 
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KITCHEN IDEAS 


that promise New Freedom 


New freedom from drudgery, food waste and cooking 
failures ... mew assurance of ease, economy and sure 
results! That’s the promise of a step-saving, gas- 
equipped, modern kitchen such as this. * Of course, 
you'll want these advantages in your new or remodeled 
home ... including the food-protection of constant 
cold, provided by a permanently-silent gas refrigerator 
with no moving parts. You'll want, too, a thrilling new 
“CP” gas range, and oceans of hot water from an auto- 
matic gas water heater. Plus, of course, gas heating and 
air-conditioning throughout the house. * Thus enjoy 
the year-round help of the Flame Family (right) ... 
those happy, snappy quints who are schooled in perfect 
service and always do their home-work. * Specify gas 
equipment to your architect or builder. Then go shop- 


ping for more new ideas at your gas appliance dealer’s. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Four-Decker Canapé. Assemble the 
bread, butter, tomato, avocado, egg, etc. 





























Sauté the round of bread in butter or 
margarine just until it is golden brown 

















Top the sautéed round with tomato, to- 
mato with avocado, avocado with egg 

















Over all, pour mixture of thinned may- 
onnaise and olives. Garnish with parsley 





A reminder: Every recipe that ap- 
pears in Kitchen Cabinet has been 
twice-tested—first by the con- 
tributor, and secondly by Sunset’s 
Home Economics Editor. All 
measurements are level. 
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FOUR-DEGKER CANAPE 


When you want an especially delectable 
first course for dinner, serve this canapé. 
For each serving you will need: 
1 round of bread (about V3 inch thick and 

3 inches in diameter) 
Butter or margarine for sautéeing the 

bread round 
slice tomato 


— 





1 circular slice avocado 
Y2 hard-cooked egg (egg should be halved 
lengthwise) 
1% to 2 tablesp mayonnaise, thinned just 


to pouring consistency with a little 
lemon juice 

tablespoor chopped ripe olives 

sprig pevsley 

Sauté bread round in butter or margar- 


~_— 


ine until golden brown. Just before serv- 
ing, top sautéed bread with slice of to- 
mato; top tomato with slice of avocado: 
top avocado with hard-cooked egg half, 
cut side down. Mix thinned mayonnaise 
with chopped ripe olives; pour over 
canapé. Garnish with parsley. (You'll 
need a fork to eat this.) —G. F., Seattle. 





VARIATIONS 
1. Spread sautéed bread round with an- 
chovy paste or mashed sardines before 
topping with tomato. 
2. Substitute caviar for the chopped ripe 
olives. 











SAVORY POTATO SALAD 


There are many potato salad recipes, 
but the choice of ingredients in this one 
makes it particularly tasteworthy. 


22 pounds potatoes 
hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
stalks celery, chopped 
small onion, chopped 

large dill pickle, chopped 
tablespoon chopped parsley 
tablespoon celery seed 
tablesp ing salt 
V2 teaspoon pepper 
tablespoons French dressing 
V2 cup mayonnaise 
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Boil the potatoes in their jackets until 
tender. Meantime, put the remaining 


ingredients in a large mixing bow]; blend 
well. When the cooked potatoes are just 
cool enough to handle, peel them, and 
while they’re still hot, dice or slice them 
into the mixing bowl; mix gently but 
thoroughly. Chill before serving. Serve 
in a lettuce-lined salad bowl, or in the 
center of a ring of sliced tomatoes or 
tomato aspic, if desired —A. J., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

(Nore: One of the secrets of making 
good potato salad is to use hot, freshly 
cooked potatoes, for, when hot, they are 
more receptive to the flavor of the dress- 
ing. This is a culinary technique worth 
remembering.) 


FAVORITE BROWN BETTY 


No recipe collection is complete without 
a “rule” for this old-fashioned—and al- 
ways welcome—dessert. 


V2 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
V4 teaspoon cloves or nutmeg 
Vq cup melted butter or margarine 
12 cups soft bread crumbs 
cups chopped apples 
cup seedless raisins, chopped 


“nN 


Mix sugar and spices. Pour melted but- 
ter over bread crumbs. In a greased 
baking dish arrange alternate layers of 
crumbs, apples, and raisins, sprinkling 


each layer with the sugar-spice mixture. 
Top layer should be crumbs. Cover and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 
for 30 minutes, then uncover and bake 
about 15 minutes longer, or until apples 
are tender and crumbs are brown. Serve 
while still warm. 

Serve with cream or, if your sugar ration 
permits, with Butterscotch Hard Sauce, 
made as follows: Cream 14 cup butter 
or margarine; gradually beat in 34 cup 
brown sugar; add 3 tablespoons cream 
and 34 teaspoon vanilla. Serves 4.— 


D. B. S., Eugene, Ore. 


AVOCADO SAUCE PIQUANT 


Next time you serve half of an avocado 
as a salad, put a spoonful of this sauce 
in the center instead of the usual French 
dressing. Its piquancy complements the 
delicate flavor of the avocado perfectly. 


2 tablespoons catsup 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Combine all ingredients and stir over 
low heat just long enough to dissolve 


the sugar and melt the butter. Serve 
warm.—R. H., San Francisco. 





ONE-COURSE LUNCHEON 
Salad Plate of: 
Avocado Half with #xSauce Piquant, 
Shrimp Salad, and 
Sliced Tomatoes on Crisp Greens 


Green and Ripe Olives 
Hot Biscuits Jam 
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loveliest glassware Tema veslauter| 


Here, indeed, is some of the loveliest glassware in America. 
In this Duncan Pall Mall pattern are stately swans to ‘‘swim’’ on glass plateaus 
in liquid loveliness . . . cute, little ducks . . . clear, crystal bowls with 
graceful swan neck handles . . . floating gardens, classical urns. 
It also includes gardenia bowls, cornucopia vases, smoking sets, 
cigarette boxes, candlesticks and other items that make it 
one of the finest patterns in the modern feeling. 
Would you like a folder illustrating the pieces ? 
The Duncan & Miller Glass Company, Washington, Pa. 
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“Here's Another , 
' Quick, Delicious | 
PictSweet Dinner Dish 


| Put one can PICTSWEET 
| t Corn through food chopper. 
Mix with 2 well beaten eggs, 
! 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
| 14 teaspoon salt and pepper 
J to taste. Add enough flour to 
{ make a thick paste. Drop by 
| 
I 
I 
l 
I 





teaspoonfuls into % inch of 
hot fat and fry light brown 
—about ten minutes. Makes 
approximately two dozen 
“Corn Oysters.” 


--PICTSWEET-- 
SWEET CORN 


Right out of the garden— 
fresh from the cob! This 
selected big-kernel corn is 
picked at its favor peak and 
quickly packed to bring you 
all of its tender, golden, gar- 
den-fresh goodness! Get a 
can of each of the three 
styles at your grocer's today 
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AMERICAS PREMIUM CORN 








Adventures in Food 


Notes on game cookery .. . 






elk, venison, and wild duck 


oF BE IT from us to try to offer help to 
experienced game cooks, for there is no 
group of culinary experts more sure of their 
ground. But the novice—the cook to whom 
game, because it doesn’t come neatly wrap- 
ped from the meat market, is a mysterious 
foodstuff—will undoubtedly welcome some 
words on the subject. 

Let’s clear the atmosphere at the start by 
pointing out that, aside from its character- 
istic flavor, game isn’t really very differ- 
ent from domestic meat and poultry. True, 
game animals do lead an active, vigorous 
life, which keeps their muscles firm, pre- 
vents them from acquiring much fat, and 
thus tends to make the meat drier and 
tougher than domestic meat. But in gen- 
eral, most of the rules for cooking domestic 
meat and poultry hold for game. Young, 
tender wild meat may be broiled, fried, or 
roasted; older, tougher meat should be 
braised or fricasseed. A good rule is: If in 
doubt, use one of the latter (moist-heat) 
methods, and whatever method you use, 
don’t spare the fat. 

We might also caution you not to forget 
the “burger.” Elkburgers and venisonburg- 
ers, for example, are a rare and wonderful 
change from the usual beef variety—and 
a fine way to conceal the fact that the 
meat is not so tender as it might be. 


ELK 
Now for some specific cases. We discussed 
the subject of elk with one of our corres- 
pondents, Mrs. Van Evera Bailey, of Port- 
land, an elk-cookery expert, and this is 
what she had to say: 
I believe the secret of cooking elk may lie 
in the “trimming.” I’ve been trying to 
cook it for a couple of years, with some 
successes and a few failures, but have 
learned that you must trim the edges, for 
that too-strong gamey taste is near the 
skin. When I cook steaks, I cook them 
just as I do (or used to do) beef steaks, 
but I cut off all the outside edges so that 
none of that outer skin remains. 
I trim the roasts the same way, and often 
rub the whole roast with lemon juice, then 
use bacon or salt pork for larding. There 
isn’t much, if any, fat on an elk. If it’s a 
pot roast, I put in bay leaves and some- 
times onions or tomato juice or both, to 
give it a little pep. 


VENISON 
To many people, the word “game” means 
venison. Venison steak, venison roast or 
pot roast, venison stew—take your choice 
according to the cut and tenderness of your 
meat. Many cooks like to let venison rest 


in an oil-vinegar marinade before cook- 
ing: they say it makes for a more flavorful, 
tender finished product. Sour cream seems 
to go with venison, too. If you decide to 
apply the Swiss steak “principle” to your 
venison (i.e., pound seasoned flour into it, 
brown it, add liquid, and simmer gently 
until tender), use sour cream as part of 
the liquid. If it’s to be a roast, you can’t 
go wrong with this somewhat extravagant 
(but worth it) recipe from Captain Sergei 
Petschnikoff of Los Angeles. Assuming that 
you have a leg of venison weighing about 
10 pounds, proceed as follows: 

Skin the meat, then lard it with salt pork. 
(If you can’t get a larding needle, make 
slits all the way through the meat with a 
long, thin knife, then work long strips of 
salt pork into these slits with your fingers.) 
Have the oven preheated as hot as pos- 
sible (550°). Put a layer of bacon in a 
roasting pan. Dust the roast with salt, 
pepper, and thyme, and lay it on the bacon 
bed. Beside it place onions and a bag con- 
taining bay leaves, juniper berries, pepper- 
corns, and whole cloves. Over it pour 1 
cup melted butter or margarine. Put the 
roast in the very hot oven, then after 6 
minutes reduce the heat to moderate (350°) 
and cook for 3 hours. Baste frequently, 
and put the cover on during the last 30 
minutes. Make gravy with the drippings 
in the pan, using a flour-water paste to 
thicken it, and sour cream as the liquid. 
Incidentally, the larding technique given 
in the above recipe is worth remembering 
in roasting any piece of game, as is the 
basting with additional fat. Never, never 
let game come to the table dry! 


WILD DUCK 

When it comes to the subject of cooking 
wild duck, we have very definite ideas. We 
turn a deaf ear to those who advise stuffing 
the bird with a bread stuffing, roasting in 
a slow oven, cooking for a long time, or 
covering the pan. To us there is only one 
correct procedure, and this is it: 

After washing the duck with cold water 
and drying it well, dust the surface with 
salt and pepper. In the cavity, place a 
stalk of celery, a quartered onion, and a 
quartered apple. You may omit the onion, 
if you like. Also you may substitute half 
an orange for the apple. In any event, 
these ingredients are removed before the 
duck is served; they are used simply for 
flavor. Meantime, have the oven heated 
as hot as hot can be. Into this inferno place 
the uncovered roasting pan containing the 
duck. Shut the oven door and let well 
enough alone for 12 minutes if your duck 
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is medium-sized; let larger ones stay there 
a minute or two longer. 

Now comes the crux of this recipe. While 
the duck is cooking, let the platter on 
which it is to be served be getting hot— 
and by hot we mean sizzling. (This is no 
place for your best china.) Remove the 
cooked duck from the oven, discard the 
celery and so forth, and take the bird to 
the table. As you carve it, place the pieces 
meat side down on the platter; commun- 
ing with this hot surface will tone the meat 
down from blood-rare to just the right de- 
gree of doneness. Have at hand a pitcher 
of lemon juice and a can of paprika; inun- 
date the carved duck with the former, and 
sprinkle it with the latter. The result is 
guaranteed to be as succulent a morsel as 
you’ve ever tasted. If you don’t like duck 
cooked this way, you don’t really like duck! 
Coming from the sublime to the practical, 
if you find yourself faced with the task 
of picking a duck, try this method. Dry- 
pick it first, taking out as many of the 
feathers as you can. Then submerge it 
for a second in boiling-hot water in which 
plenty of paraffin has been melted. Let 
cool, and you'll find that as you remove 
the paraffin coating, most of the down and 
pin feathers will come along too. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS 
Game, being a special dish, deserves special 
accompaniments. Wild rice is, of course, 
traditional, but if this delicacy isn’t on 
your budget, serve brown rice. In either 
case, you'll find that some cooked or can- 
ned mushrooms mixed in with the rice add 
a flavorful note. Fried hominy grits (pre- 
pared like fried cornmeal mush ) is another 
good idea, especially with duck. If you 
prefer potatoes, you'll find the scalloped 
variety very good here. Peas are another 
excellent choice, as are scalloped onions. 
Prepare the onions just as you do scal- 
loped potatoes, but go easy on the milk, 
and remember that the onions will shrink 
in the cooking, so you’ll need literally 
mountains of sliced raw ones to start with. 
As for salads that are good with game, you 
can’t ever go wrong with mixed greens 
tossed with a tart French dressing. Cole 
slaw, with a snappy cream-vinegar-sugar 
dressing, is a “must,” according to some 
menu experts. And if you want something 
very special in the fruit-salad line, serve 
this lively Scotchman’s Salad: 
Mix 8 tablespoons brandy, 2 tablespoons 
olive oil, 1 tablespoon tarragon vinegar, 4/2 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon sugar, and a 
dash of cayenne. Peel and section or slice 
t large oranges; put in a bowl with several 
paper-thin slices of lemon; add dressing 
and let stand one hour. Just before serv- 
ing, add 114 tablespoons minced parsley. 
Serve on crisp greens. Serves 4. 
One last word about accompaniments: 
Don’t forget the currant jelly—it’s essen- 
tial for any and all game. 
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**BEER,” thundered Frederick the Great 
as he slapped a fat fist on the table, “beer 
is the drink for Germans. I’ll have no more 
coffee drinking among my troops. Do we 
want ’em to be weaklings? Bah!” And he 
snorted as he quaffed a foamy beaker. 


There was an immediate scurry in the pal- 
ace and royal edicts against coffee smother- 
ed the nation. Germans who had been sub- 
stituting coffee for their breakfast of flour 
soup and warm beer (who can blame them) 
fell back on substitutes for coffee. They 


. brewed their morning cup from barley, 


wheat, corn, chicory and dried figs — and 
coffee bootlegging began to flourish. . 


Raging at the impudence, Frederick insti- 
tuted a spy system. Coffee smellers were 
employed to sniff out homes where the il- 
licit brew was cooking and the guilty bur- 
ghers were jailed and fined. But the more 
their king spied and punished, the more 
Germans made and drank coffee. Finally, 
Frederick admitted coffee was too good to 
lick and went off to start a war over some- 
thing else. Which all goes to prove that 
democracy and coffee are pretty fine things 
— especially when the coffee is M.J.B and 
you can enjoy it in a tasty dessert like this: 





Coffee Macaroon Spanish Cream 


Soften 1 tablespoon gelatin in ¥%4 cup 
cold water. Beat 2 egg yolks slight- 
ly, add ¥3 cup sugar. Add | cup scald- 
ed milk and 1 cup strong, hot M.J.B 
Coffee and cook in double boiler 
until mixture coats spoon. Add gel- 
atin and stir until dissolved. Cool 
slightly, add 1 cup macaroon crumbs. 
When mixture begins to thicken, fold 
in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and 
chill. Serve with whipped cream 
garnish. 


German fraus had been having a rough 
time getting coffee even before Frederick 
the Great complicated matters. For some 
years, their menfolk had been scheming 
to forbid their drinking coffee. But the 
ladies had an able champion in Johann 
Sebastian Bach who wrote a humourous 
“Coffee Cantata” satirizing the efforts of a 
stern old gentleman to persuade his daugh- 
ter to give up coffee. One of the heroine’s 
arias begins: “Ah! How sweet coffee tastes! 
Lovelier than a thousand kisses . . .” We 
wouldn’t exactly go that far, but M.J.B 
does give this dessert a mighty fetching 
flavor: 


Coffee Sponge Cakes 


Beat 2 egg yolks until thick, add 2 
cup sugar gradually and continue 
beating. Add ¥% cup strong hot M.J.B 
Coffee and another ¥2 cup sugar. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
2 eggs, then 1 cup sifted flour, 142 
teaspoons baking powder and 4 tea- 
spoon salt. Bake in buttered muffin 
rings in a moderate (350°) oven for 
25 minutes. 
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Among desert Arabs, coffee-making is 
considered strictly a man’s job, and you 
may be sure they make quite a ceremony 
of it. If you have a little trouble with male 
coffee-kibitzing in your kitchen, let him 
work out on this recipe. Don’t make any 
bets though, he’s liable to come up with 
something superb, especially if he uses 
M.J.B Coffee. 


M.J.B Mocha Mexican 


Combine | quart milk, a 1-inch sliver 
of cinnamon, a whisk of salt and 3 
tablespoons M.J.B Coffee, regular 
grind. Heat to boiling point, then 
strain through fine sieve or cheese- 
cloth. Add 2 squares of sweet choco- 
late, Y2 cup very strong M.J.B Cof- 
fee and 42 teaspoon vanilla. Bring 
to boiling point, then beat with ro- 
tary beater until foamy. Pour over 
a marshmallow in each cup. 


If you recall the story of Jack Spratt and 
his finicky wife, you’ll have an idea of how 
much ground we cover when we say — 
You can’t make a bad cup of M.J.B. Every- 
one has a different idea of just what he 
means by a good cup of coffee: Some like 
it strong, some like it weak. But no matter 
how you like your coffee, that rich, full 
M.J.B flavor, the result of careful blend- 
ing of the world’s finest coffees, gives it a 
sparkling, satisfying goodness that hits the 
spot everytime., Try it, we think you’ll 
agree — You can’t make a bad cup of M.J.B. 








M-3-B CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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— 84 PROOF 
Definitely a brandy for those who know 
and insist upon the best. From choicest 
San Joaquin Valley grapes, Croix Royale 
Brandy is made with painstaking care 
and precise knowledge by that best of 
old-world methods—the Pot Still. The 
result is a brandy, rich, mellow, and vel- 
vety smooth—a favorite of Americans 
who formerly bought only imports. 


Send for free recipe booklet. 
Address Dept. S 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


WAR BONDS COME FIRST, ALWAYS! 


CROIX 


ROYALE 
—Liguew 
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Chef of 


The Art of Cooking . . . by men 


I. our unrationed yesterday, the autum- 
nal season was something rather special for 
the gastronome! Not only were game birds 
an indispensable part of the October diet, 
but lavish flourishes with butter, abundant 
varieties of cheese, and a profusion of 
apples, grapes, and persimmons made din- 
ing a simple and delightful ritual as eve- 
nings became longer around the candle-lit 
supper table. 

But today’s October finds us entering the 
season of fall hospitality with different 
assets. Ingenuity and full deployment of 
culinary artistry are called for in the realms 
of both plain and fancy cooking . . . for 
butter is weighed against meat . . . and 
the hunting season nets only a few birds 
for a few hosts. For the majority, there re- 
mains merely a profusion of the more com- 
mon ingredients, but put them together in 
uncommon ways and you still have more 
adventures in good eating! 

Some people may think that it’s a rather 
fancy practice to scramble eggs in a double 
boiler, but actually this is the easiest way 
to get the best-tasting results. Jean Stanley 
Spigler of San Francisco goes one step far- 
ther and makes the dish “Supreme” by the 
addition of cream cheese. This is plain 
cooking at its best! 


SCRAMBLED EGGS SUPREME 
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San Francisco 
4 eggs 
tablespoons cream per egg (or a little less, 
if desired) 
green onions, minced 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dash of Worcestershire sauce 
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Butter or margarine 
(3 oz.) package cream cheese 
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Put the eggs, cream, onions, and seasonings 
in a mixing bowl, and beat well with a 
rotary beater. Melt a little butter or mar- 
garine in the top of a double boiler, put in 
the egg mixture, and cook over boiling wa- 
ter, stirring constantly, until done “easy.” 
Then crumble the cream cheese into the 
eggs, folding the eggs lightly over it. Serve 
at once, with or without more minced green 
onions on the top. Serves 2. 

The secret here is not to let the cream 
cheese melt; it should just be combined 
“loosely” with the scrambled eggs! 

Taste and texture make this combination 
really supreme, and we doff our own chef's 
cap to Chef Spigler for this contribution. 
Five minutes in the kitchen will reproduce 
Chef Spigler’s recipe, but you'll need time 
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to recreate the next one from L. P. Mat- 
thews of San Francisco. Its emphasis is 
definitely upon the fancy side, but in prep- 
aration only. The ingredients are neither 
luxurious nor rare, but the finished dish 
is both. 


PASTI LEONI 
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clove garlic, chopped 

tablespoon oil 

cup chopped, cooked or canned spinach 
(should be well drained) 

VY cup minced parsley 

Ve 

Vo 

Y% teaspoon marjoram 

Yq teaspoon basil 
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teaspoon thyme 


ses 


teaspoon rosemary 


4 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 

1 cup old-fashioned (farmer’s-style) cottage 
cheese 

1 cup grated Parmesan or dry Monterey Jack 
cheese 

1 cup bread or cracker crumbs 

1 cup flour 


Sauté garlic in oil until nicely browned. 
Add the spinach and herbs, and cook over 
low heat for 10 minutes. 


Beat the egg yolks in a large mixing bow]; 
stir in first the cottage cheese, second the 
grated cheese, third, the bread or cracker 
crumbs, and then the spinach mixture; last, 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Sprinkle the flour over a bread board, shape 
the spinach mixture into pellets about the 
size of a golf ball, and roll each pellet in 
the flour until it has absorbed a heavy 
coating of flour. When all the pellets are 
coated, cook them in boiling water to which 
a tablespoon of salt has been added. (The 
water must be boiling when you begin to 
cook the pasti.) When the pasti are done. 
after about 10 minutes of boiling, they 
will come to the top of the water. Drain, 
and serve at once, covered with the follow- 
ing Mushroom-Tomato Sauce, and sprin- 
kled with grated cheese. 


MUSHROOM-TOMATO SAUCE 
2 pound ground lean beef 
large onion 
large clove garlic 
stalk celery 
Several sprigs parsley 
tablespoon mixed dried herbs 
whole cloves or 4 teaspoon allspice 
2 bay leaf 
teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon black pepper 
Y% cup oil 
cans tomato paste, mixed with an equal 
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amount of water 
package dried mushrooms 


Put the meat, onion, garlic, celery, and 
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parsley through a grinder together, or 
mince the vegetables separately and mix 
them with the meat; add the herbs, cloves 
or allspice, bay leaf, salt, and pepper. Sauté 
the mixture quickly in the oil until nicely 
browned; then simmer and stir over low 
heat until well cooked. Add the diluted 
tomato sauce; cook slowly for at least 1 
hour, adding water if the sauce becomes 
too thick. 

Meantime, soak the dried mushrooms in 
warm water. After the sauce has cooked 
for an hour, add the mushrooms. Cook an- 
other 15 minutes and serve. 

Pasti Leoni may be served with any meat 
entrée along with a green salad, garlic 
bread, and a bottle of California dry wine. 
Serves 6. 

Don’t be disturbed if the mixture for the 
pasti seems a little light in texture; you'll 
appreciate this lightness when you lift the 
aromatic dumplings from the boiling wa- 
ter. They are tender and magnificent fare. 
and the complementing sauce makes the 
dish one that can easily stand alone on a 
menu as the main offering. If you do serve 
the pasti as the main dish, better double 
the recipe. 

Incidentally, Chef Matthews has suggested 
that chard may be used in place of spinach. 
He also tells us that ground, leftover 
cooked beef, ground sausage, or chicken or 
turkey giblets may be substituted for the 
raw beef in making the sauce. 

And here’s a recipe for those lucky hosts 
who come home from the hunt with their 
quota of wild ducks. Wild rice is not too 
easily found, and will not be too badly 
missed with this original recipe from Dr. 


F. B. McCall of San Diego, California. 


RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 
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San Diego, Calif. 


large onion, minced 

clove garlic, minced 

tablespoons fat (preferably chicken fat) 
cups uncooked white rice 

VY teaspoon rosemary 

Y% teaspoon savory 

Y% teaspoon paprika 

Salt and pepper to taste 

(8 oz.) can sliced mushrooms 
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Sauté onion and garlic in fat until tender 
and golden. Add the rice and sauté slowly 
until delicately browned. Stir in the herbs, 
salt, pepper, and paprika. Add the mush- 
rooms and the liquor in the can. Cover 
and simmer very slowly until the rice is 
tender but not mushy, adding a small 
amount of hot water from time to time. 
Stir often to prevent sticking. Serves 6. 
We hope these recipes make it evident that 
good cooking, plain or fancy, does not hinge 
on expense or trouble. If you have a recipe 
of your own to bear out this point, why 
not send it along to Chef Gordon Goodwin. 
If it meets the test of trial by experts, you 
will win the white cap of Chefs of the West. 
Send your recipe to Chef Goodwin, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11. 
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For something really delicious .. . try 


TOMATO SOUP 


RANCHO-stytE 


With the ert of The Weost~ 


There’s a delicious Western tang to Rancho Tomato Soup 
you'll thoroughly enjoy. That's because we choose only 


the plumpest, red-ripe tomatoes. . . 


add just the right 


ingredients ... (plus our special Western seasoning) .. . 
then cook under our own Western Rancho recipe in our 
famous Rancho farm kitchens. It’s really good — and 
really nourishing—a soup the whole family will go for. 
Try Tomato Soup, RANCHO style. It’s something you'll 


want to serve often! 


Here’s a tasty dish—STUFFED PEPPERS RANCHO! 


Ya lb. ground lean beefor % cup water 
lamb 2 medium-size green 

I small onion, minced peppers 

4 or 5 crackers, crushed 1 can (10% oz.) Rancho 

% teaspoon salt Tomato Soup 

Ys teaspoon pepper Y cup of water 

Ys, cup uncooked rice, I small clove garlic, 
washed peeled 


Mix meat, onion, seasonings, cracker crumbs, rice, 
and 14 cup water. Cut peppers in halves length- 
wise, remove seed cores, fill with the meat mixture, 
and place in a casserole. Mix soup and 4 cup 
water, pour over peppers, add garlic (if wished), 
cover, and bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 
1%, hours. Serves 4, 
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CONDENSED 


TOMATO 





Try these other Rancho varieties 
VEGETABLE » CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
CHICKEN NOODLE e ASPARAGUS « PEA 
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HINTS ON HOW USE NATURE'S MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 





“HOMOGENIZATION” —A BIG 
WORD FOR LITTLE TOTS 


It’s pretty hard for grown-ups to translate 
baby talk, but chances are that contented 
“Goo” really means, “Gee, I'm glad my 
Mom mixes my formula with Golden State 
Evaporated Milk.” You see, it’s “homogen- 
ized” . . . and that’s mighty important to 
babies. It simply means that all the rich, 
nourishing butterfat in Golden State Evapo- 
rated Milk is broken up into infinitely tiny 
particles and distributed throughout every 
drop. That’s why it is so anak easier for 
baby stomachs to digest. Other reasons why 
Golden State Evaporated Milk is extra- 
good for baby formulas are that it is steri- 
lized in the can, and is fortified with defi- 


nitely-known P seep of Sunshine Vitamin 
oc 


D. Ask your tor about it. 





Southern Cabbage 


3 tbsp. Golden State 1 tsp. salt 
Butter 2 tbsp. water 
1 ~- thinly sliced % cup Golden State 
celery Evaporated Milk 
4 cups shredded 1 tbsp. minced 
cabbage parsley 
1. Melt butter, add celery; cover and cook 
over low fire until just tender—(10 min- 
utes). 2. Add cabbage, salt, and water, 
and continue cooking until cabbage is ten- 
der—(10 minutes). 3. Add evaporated 


with parsley. Serves 4. 





cane syrups, molasses, sorghum, corn syrup 
and maple syrup are all excellent sweeten- 
ers and may be used effectively. 





Potato Soup 


2 tbsp. chopped 
celery leaves 


1 tbsp. Golden State 


3 cups raw, large 
cubed potatoes 
¥Y% medium onion, 


chop 
2 cups Golden State Butter 
Milk 1 tsp. salt 


1. Cook combined potatoes and onion in 
one cup water until tender. Masb slightly. 
2. Add milk, celery leaves, butter, an t. 
Heat thoroughly. Serve with cheese crack- 
ers. Serves 6. 

















CALIFORNIA KIDS ARE BIG! 


Medical records show California children 
to be taller, huskier, than youngsters in 
other states. Our records show that Califor- 
nia dairy farms average higher milk pro- 
duction, and our customer-families with 
children give over-average milk orders. We 
wish we could tell you that their children 
are taller, huskier, than all the rest. We 
can’t though, because a// milk is good for 
growing youngsters. The reason for insist- 
ing upon Golden State Milk for your fam- 
ily—young and old—is that it is creamy 
and rich-tasting. And it is so meticulously 
handled through every step of its process- 
ing and delivery that you are always com- 
fortably certain of sweet, fresh flavor 2nd 
healthful purity. 











milk just before serving and beat. Garnish 





SUGAR-SAVING SUGGESTIONS 


Cut down on sugar-consumption in the least 
noticeable ways. For instance, are you sug- 
aring breakfast cereals and your coffee 
more as a matter of habit than to attain a 
desired sweetness? Maybe you'll be just as 
contented with a half-spoonful less. Try it. 
And try dried fruit a-top your cereal — 
you'll find it needs less sugar when served 
that way. You'll save sugar—and perhaps 
lose pounds—by eating fewer rich desserts, 
pastries and very sweet cakes. Fresh fruits 
are nutritious and desirable—and they sup- 
ply their own sugar if fully ripe. Canned 
fruits are ready-sugared, and not too rich. 
Puddings containing raisins or dates need 
less sugar than plain puddings. Remember 
there are other sweets than sugar—honey, 


Baked Onions and Cheese 


1 cup Golden State 
Evaporated Milk - 


24 small onions 
2 tbsp. Golden 
State Butter Y% cup water 
3 tbsp. flour 2 tbsp. minced 
¥% tsp. salt parsley 
1 cup grated cheese 

1. Cook onions until tender; place in 
greased casserole. 2. Melt butter, blend in 
flour and salt. Gradually add diluted eva 
orated milk and cook, stirring constantly, 
until sauce is thick and creamy. Add pars- 
ley, and . the grated cheese. 3. Pour over 
onions. Top with remaining cheese. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 minutes. 
Serves 6. 
























A full line of 
Quality Dairy Products 





GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, 
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Herb 


cookery 


- « « in which herbs simply 
take their rightful place along 
with other seasonings 


_ cooks, believing that “if a little is 
good, more is better,” sweep into herb 
cookery with a lavish hand; others aproach 
the subject timidly, fearing that this 
branch of the culinary art requires special 
knowledge and skill. Between these two 
extremes, there is a pleasantly palatable 
middle ground in which herbs simply take 
their rightful place along with other sea- 
sonings as an important adjunct to good 
cooking. A staunch supporter of this happy 
medium is Mrs. Irma Goodrich Mazza of 
Berkeley, California, author of the excel- 
lent cook book, Herbs for the Kitchen. Mrs. 
Mazza’s advice and recipes given here 
should eliminate much herbal confusion 
and overdosage. 





There are a number of culinary herbs—an 
intimidating number to a beginner. But 
the news that all twenty-five or thirty are 
not necessary, and that a novice can make 
an easy, comfortable start in herb cook- 
ery with a mere six or seven of the most 
flavorful, may relax the tension somewhat. 
A good list to start with is: marjoram— 
either oregano (wild marjoram) or sweet 
marjoram—rosemary, sweet basil, sage, 
thyme, spearmint, and parsley. 

If there is garden space, or even a sunny 
spot for a window box or a few pots, by 
all means grow your own herbs. For green 
herbs, with their fresh beauty and full fla- 
vor, are more satisfying to use than the 
dried ones. If growing them is not pos- 
sible, then buy them and keep them safely 
in their screw-topped jars. Renew your 
supply of dried herbs once a year, for as 
time goes on, they will lose flavor. 

The preparation of herbs for cooking is 
simple. If green ones are used, pick off the 
leaves (and blossoms when blooming sea- 
son arrives), make a compact bunch of 
them to hold between thumb and finger, 
and cut them fine with scissors. Dried herbs 
are first freed of stems, placed in the palm 
of one hand, and rubbed with the other 
palm until coarsely pulverized. In the 
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recipes given below, either dried or green 
herbs may be used. 

Begin by using herbs separately, one flavor 
to a dish. Thus the true flavor of each 
herb is learned, its strength and suitabil- 
ity for certain dishes realized. Later, the 
time will come for experiments in herb 
combinations; a knowing cook uses her sea- 
sonings both singly and in groups. 
Certain herbs have a compelling affinity 
for certain foods, as evidenced by these 
classic duos: 

Rosemary with veal, chicken, zucchini, 
artichokes 

Sace with duck or goose, pork, fresh shell 
beans 

TuyMe with soups, beef, fish, cream cheese 
mixes, salads 

SWEET BASIL with tomatoes, spaghetti 
sauces, green salads 

MarsoramM with mushrooms, lamb, veal, 
or lamb stuffings 

SPEARMINT with pea soup, iced tea, salad 
dressings 

Pars.iey in handfuls to accompany any 
other herb 

These are by no means the only uses for 
herbs. Experienced users will recall many 
favored twosomes of their own, and ven- 
turesome minds will find new ones. 
Remember: Herb seasonings are strong 
and, once in food, can’t be taken out. Go 
lightly at first until your family’s taste and 
tolerance are known; under- is better than 
overseasoning. A safe arbitrary rule to 
start with is: one level teaspoon of herbs 
to a dish for four or five. This may be 
varied at will. 
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Herbs are tender things, whether green or 
dried. They respond to careful handling 
with all their goodness, and to hard treat- 
ment, with bitterness. Hence the rule: 
Never put herbs to fry with browning 
meats, onions, garlic, vegetables, and such. 
Always add them after the heat has been 
reduced and the dish is ready to receive 
the liquids. Don’t spread meat or fish with 
herb paste before broiling; wait until after- 
ward. Scorched herbs are bitter. 

In all other cases where herbs are used in 
cooked dishes—meats, soups, sauces, vege- 
tables, etc—they are added when the cook- 
ing process starts. However, the above rule 
about scorching should never be forgotten. 
When it comes to salads, salad dressings, 
and all uncooked dishes, herbs may be 
added at any time, preferably early so that 
they have a chance to yield their full flavor. 


Now to the actual business of cooking with 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


The recipes in these columns were sent by 
Sunset Readers who have discovered that Tea 
Garden delicacies are wonderful aids to good 
cooking. If you have a favorite way of using 
some Tea Garden product, send us your idea 
—for every one used we pay $5.00. Address 
your entry, with the name of your Tea Garden 
dealer, to: Tea Garden Products Co., San 
Francisco 11, 
xk*x*«k 


Easy-to-Make Desserts 


Pie, cake, pudding, ice cream — desserts 
selected because each has a special flavor 
trick or an extra goodness to make it win 
a place among your treasured recipes. 


The pie recipe, sent by Mrs. Charles McCor- 
mack of Portland, combines fruit flavors with 
great success. Tea Garden Marmalade con- 
tributes tang and sweetness which blends de- 
lightfully with the apples and prunes. 





Hollywood Pie 


2 cups dried prunes % cup walnuts 

1 cup sliced apples % cup water 

% cup Tea Garden Orange Marmalade 

Pit prunes and cook with apples in the 
water about 15 minutes, or until soft. Re- 
move from heat, add chopped nuts and 
Tea Garden Marmalade. Pour into a baked 
pie shell or use a gingersnap or graham 
eracker crust. Top with meringue or, 
better still, the icing given with sponge 
cake in next column. 











Tea Garden Orange Marmalade, made of 
desert-ripened oranges, will delight those who 
like clear, golden marmalade with distinc- 
tive flavor. Tea Garden English Style Mar- 
malade has deeper color, sharper flavor. 
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Mrs. E. A. Melanson of Eureka, California, 
receives $5.00 for this delicious dessert. The 
Tea Garden Syrup gives a delicate flavor and 
plenty of sweetness, 





Tea Garden Syrup Cream 


1 cup Tea Garden 1 tablespoon un- 


Syrup flavored gelatin 
4 eggs 1 cup water 
Pinch salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 pint cream, whipped (or one can chilled 
evaporated milk, whipped) 

Beat eggs with the syrup, add salt, cook 
in a double boiler until slightly thick- 
ened; remove from heat and beat well. 
Dissolve the gelatin in 4% cup cold water, 
add boiling water to make one cup and let 
cool, Add to syrup mixture and beat well. 
When theronghly cool, fold in the whipped 
cream and flavoring. Pile into sherbet 
glasses and chill well before serving. 











There is no flavor quite like that of Tea Gar- 
den Fancy Western Style Syrup—an enticing 
goodness of just the right sweetness and just 
the right consistency to pour well. 
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The frozen dessert recipe is contributed by 
Mrs. Dorothy Rayha of Wilkeson, Washing- 
ton, who has found a simple way of making 
a festive dish you'll be proud to serve. 





Tea Garden Jelly Freeze 
3 egg whites : 
% cup Tea Garden Mixed Fruit Jelly 
1 cup cream (or evaporated milk), 
whipped 
Dash of salt 
Beat egg whites until frothy; add jelly, 
a spoonful at a time, and continue beating 
until it forms peaks. Whip cream to cus- 
tard consistency; fold into jelly mixture; 
add salt. Freeze in refrigerator tray 2% 
to 3 hours. Serves 6. 











Tea Garden Preserves are made as you would 
make choice preserves—fine table fruits, 
picked at their sweetest and best, tenderly 
handled and gently cooked with just the right 
proportions of sugar to preserve their natural 
structure, color and flavor. 

xk*x«k 
Mrs. Edward C, Buchenau of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington sent her favorite recipe for sponge 
cake—made with Tea Garden Syrup. We’ve 
adjusted the recipe to make a somewhat 
smaller cake—and find it delicious in flavor, 
lovely in texture and easy to make! 





Tea Garden Sponge Cake 
1% cums Tea Garden 1 teaspoon salt 
yrup teaspoon cream 
5 eggs of tartar 
1% cups pastry 1 teaspoon lemon 
flour extract 


Boil the Tea Garden Syrup until it forms 
| a soft ball in cold water (5 minutes or 
longer). While still hot pour the syrup 
over the well beaten egg whites, to which 
salt has been added. Add beaten egg 
yolks; fold in sifted flour and cream of 
tartar; add extract. Bake in an ungreased 
tube pan for 60 minutes—300° for the 
first 30 minutes, 325° for the last 30 
minutes. 

ICING: In the top of a double boiler, 
over boiling water, put 1 egg white and 
% cup Tea Garden Orange Marmalade and 
beat until it stands in peaks, 
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herbs. Here are some favorite dishes, em- 
bellished by herbs: 

The most unpromising piece of beef rump 
or chuck becomes a tender treat under 
proper pot-roasting. Just try it with herbs. 





POT ROAST WITH HERBS 
teaspoon thyme (caraway-scented, if 
possible) 
teaspoon sweet basil 
small clove garlic, minced 
teaspoon celery salt 





Meat Sauce 


with the | 
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teaspoon tomato paste 

bouillon cube, dissolved in 1 teaspoon 
boiling water 

tablespoons olive oil 

Black pepper 

to 4 pounds beef rump or chuck 
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Flour 
tT x vy x Salt 
 @ | n y € Ey L = 3 tablespoons oil or fat 
2 } Y2 cup boiling water 


V2 cup Burgundy 

Put herbs and garlic into a mortar or bow]; 
crush them with a pestle or a heavy spoon. 
Add celery salt, tomato paste, dissolved 
bouillon cube, olive oil, and a generous 
dash of black pepper; mix well. 

Dredge meat with a mixture of flour, salt, 
and pepper; brown well in oil or fat in a 
Dutch oven. Spread herb mixture over up- 
per side of browned .roast, and around it 
pour the boiling water and Burgundy. 
Cover and cook in a moderate oven (350°) 
about 3 hours, or until tender, basting 
every 20 minutes with the liquid in the 
pan. If necessary, add a little boiling wate: 
from time to time, but never have the 
liquid deeper than 1 inch. When the roast 
is done, lift it onto a warm platter and 
spoon the remaining liquid over it for a 
gravy. Serves 6 to 8. 























To turn potatoes into an unusual delicacy 
requires only a little oil, a touch of garlic, 
and the magic of marjoram. 


MARJORAM POTATOES 
3 tablespoons oil (preferably olive oil) 
3 large potatoes, peeled and halved lengthwise 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 teaspoon marjoram 
1 small clove garlic, finely minced 





Put oil in an iron skillet or heavy roasting 
pan; roll the potato halves in the oil, then 
stand them on edge in the pan, lapping 
each over the next like shingles on a roof. 
Salt and pepper them well, then sprinkle 
with the marjoram and garlic. Roast in a 
hot oven (450°) until tender—30 to 45 
minutes, depending on the size of the po- 
tatoes. Serves 6. 

Western vegetables are no strangers to 
herbs, as the next recipe will show. Arti- 
chokes, for instance, take very kindly to 
a little rosemary. 


‘ STEAMED ARTICHOKES WITH ROSEMARY 
4 large artichokes 


Uist a little berter. =" 


3 tablespoons oil 
Y2 teaspoon rosemary 


but WHAAT a difference / Remove hard outer leaves of artichokes, 


one piece of garlic in among the leaves of 
each artichoke. Peel the artichoke stems 
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and tuck them in among the leaves also. 
Stand the artichokes side by side in a 
saucepan large enough so they can all rest 
on the bottom of the pan. Mix hot water, 
salt, and oil, stirring until salt is dissolved; 
spoon mixture evenly over artichokes so 
that it will run down among the leaves; 
sprinkle rosemary over the tops. Wet a 
clean cloth and cover artichokes, tucking 
the cloth down around them inside the pan. 
Cover pan tightly and cook over low heat 
for about 1 hour, or until leaves are thor- 
oughly tender. If liquid boils away, add 
a tiny bit of boiling water. Serves 4. Arti- 
chokes cooked this way require no dressing. 





Now that butter is scarce, many of us have 
thought we must forego that favorite treat, 
Garlic Bread. But a delicious version can 
be made with oil, a little garlic, and herbs. 


GARLIC BREAD DE LUXE 

1 small clove garlic 

1 tablespoon marjoram 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

Yg teaspoon salt 

Ye teaspoon black pepper 

6 thick slices French bread or halves of 

French rolls 

About 15 minutes before the bread is to 
be served, mince garlic very fine in a mor- 
tar or small bowl, and crush it well with 
pestle or heavy spoon. Add marjoram and 
crush again to release flavor. Add oil, salt, 
and pepper; mix well, and let stand until 
ready to use. Toast bread on one side under 
the broiler, turn, and with pastry brush 
paint the untoasted side with the oil-herb 
dressing. Toast this side, then serve at 
once. This is an excellent accompaniment 
to a green salad or the main course, or, if 
made in inch-wide strips instead of slices, 
a fine hors d’oeuvre. 
What about herbal desserts? Frankly, there 
isn’t a whole group of them; desserts and 
herbs don’t seem to yearn for each other. 
Of course, there are exceptions, such as 
caraway wafers, coffee cake with carda- 
mom seed, and citrus juice ices with chop- 
ped spearmint frozen in them. 
And, for the fruit-for-dessert minded, here 
is one of the most sophisticated and re- 
freshing desserts I know: 


MELON BALLS WITH MINT 

2 to 2/2 cups watermelon and cantaloup balls 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Juice of 2 lemons or limes, strained 

2 tablespoons brandy 

VY cup finely chopped fresh spearmint leaves 
Put melon balls in sherbet glasses. Mix 
sugar, lemon or lime juice, and brandy; 
add chopped spearmint; mix well. Sprinkle 
mixture over melon balls and chill before 
serving. Garnish each serving with a sprig 
of mint. Serves 4. 
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SWEET NEWS 





TUNED TO TODAY’S KITCHEN-TEMPO 





GHIRARDELLI 
FOOD FLASHES 


The first hint of fall finds us looking 
forward expectantly to after - game 
parties, Sunday night suppers, wiener 
roasts, Hallowe'en surprises and what- 
not! And now that Victory is won, 
we can go a bit festive and not feel a 
bit guilty! 

Something for teen-agers that won’t 
upset mother’s own rationing of sugar, 
fats and oils is a new, interesting 
cookie recipe. It calls for half sugar, 
half corn syrup and only 4 cup short- 
ening. Double the recipe if you are 
having the whole gang—everyone will 
want seconds and probably thirds. 
When the high school crowd is sched- 
uled to appear, keep menus simple 
though stimulating and make plans 
well in advance. 

Let Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate, 
added to your favorite cookie or cake 
recipe, be the sweet mainstay of your 
party. The more often you use Ghirar- 
delli’s, the more often you'll appre- 
ciate Good Eating. 
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CHOCOLATE CRISPIES 


For that after-game jam session have 
plenty of Ghirardelli’s Chocolate Crispies 
on tap. Here's how: 

Cream together 4 cup shortening and % 
cup sugar. Add % cup corn syrup grad- 
ually, beating well. Blend in 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Add 1 egg and beat well. Sift 
together % cup Ghirardelli Ground Choco- 
late, 2 cups sifted enriched flour, % tea- 
spoon soda, % teaspoon salt. Add dry 
mixture to creamed mixture alternately 
with % cup sour cream. Add 1 cup 
chopped nuts. Drop by teaspoonfuls on 
well-greased cookie sheet. (When corn 
syrup is used in the recipe, cookie sheet 
should be especially well-greased.) Bake 
at 350 degrees for 12 to 15 minutes. Dis- 
counting the cookies you test while bak- 
ing, you'll have four dozen 2-inch Choco- 
late Crispies, 
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Do you know what the aborigines of 
Central America used as currency “to 
buy flesh, fish, bread, cheese or other 
things”? The modest cacao bean! His- 
tory also tells us that, in 1528, when 
Cortez returned to the court of Spain 
following his conquest of the Aztecs, 
he taught Europeans to prepare the 
sumptuous beverage called “choco- 
latl.” Then the Aztec name passed 
into English as cocoa, cacao, chocolate. 


GHIRARDELLI 
GROUND CHOCOLATE 


Nothing is sweeter than a world at 
peace; but even though the war is won, 
the battle for sugar goes on. It will be 
quite a while before we can have all 
the sugar we want; but we do have 
Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate — and 
what a natural sugar-stretcher it is! 
As a delicious, piping hot beverage, 
it requires no sugar at all. And when 
it comes to cooking, baking, dessert- 
making, you can use Ghirardelli’s in 
any recipe that calls for cake chocolate 
or cocoa. Just remember this: you use 
4 cup (4 tablespoons) Ground Choc- 
olate for each squaie of cake chocolate 
or the equivalent amount of cocoa. 
And you use | tablespoon less of sugar 
for each Y%4 cup of Ghirardelli’s, 
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Mail to D. GHIRARDELLI CO. « 
900 North Point, San Francisco, 9 
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Children must live, too 


How to give them room to call 
their own, and save housework 


Wass children should be trained to 
adapt themselves to a home or whether the 
home should be designed to fit the children 
is a question we leave to the specialists. 
In these columns, we have corralled dozens 
of ideas in child-home relationships which 
Sunset readers have found to be successful. 
As soon as possible, a child should have 
space of his own, arranged so that he can 
take care of it easily. 

Let him have a hand in planning his room, 
if possible. Remember that his tastes will 
change; get inexpensive furnishings. 

If he shares a room with a brother or sis- 
ter, allow for privacy with a screen or cur- 
tain which can be drawn across the mid- 
dle of the room. Even a Venetian blind 
may be used for this purpose. 

In the case of a double-occupancy room, 
avoid confusion by marking each child’s 
possessions with a different color—for in- 
stance, red for one, blue for the other. 
Provide facilities for neatness—a large 
waste-basket, conveniently located, a laun- 
dry bag, and a shoe bag. 

You might help him build a shoe-shine 
stand and fit it with polish and brushes. 
He'll enjoy polishing his own shoes—and 
earning nickels by shining his father’s! 
Put rods and hooks for clething low, so 
that he can reach them easily. 

At the neck of bathrobes, coats, and sweat- 
ers, put loops big enough that the garment 
can be hung up easily. It’s discouraging 
(and conducive to the drop-it-on-the-floor 
philosophy) to fumble with a loop that 
is too small. 





If the chest of drawers is too high, perhaps 
the legs can be removed. If a high chest 
or wardrobe must be used, leave a sturdy 
stool nearby for the youngster to stand on. 
By all means make it easy for him to see 
himself in the mirror. 

A child will feel more inclined to do his 
share toward keeping his clothes in good 
condition if he picks them out himself, in- 
sofar as this is practicable. If a girl’s dresses 
are made at home, she'll enjoy selecting th 

material and pattern. ' 

A child’s toys will be easy for him to find 
and put away if he has enough shelves and 


containers so that there is a place for each 
kind of toy. Pails (such as lard pails) or 
wooden boxes, labeled with names or pic- 
tures to designate the contents, will hold 
trains, blocks, airplanes, etc. Old drawers 
set on castors also make fine toy containers. 
If a chest of drawers is used for toys, label 
the outside of each drawer. (Labels are 
handy on clothes drawers and closets, too.) 
It’s best that parents do not tamper with 
such undecorative treasures as rocks, 
bones, and the like. A good place for these 
items is on tall shelves behind ‘the door; 
then, even if they look messy to the adult 
eye, they at least do not detract from the 
room’s appearance when the door is open. 





A little girl will enjoy having an old fash- 
ioned trunk for her “dressing-up” clothes: 
high-heeled shoes, grown-up dresses and 
hats, masquerade costumes, scraps of cloth. 
A bulletin board, which could be made of 
a piece of fiber board, is handy for tack- 
ing up pictures, souvenirs, and trophies. 
Again, it should be sufficiently low for the 
child to reach. 

If his room is big enough, give the child a 
large table to work on. An old table can 
be cut down for the purpose. A discarded 
card table with the legs shortened is satis- 
factory if there isn’t room for a larger one. 
A table with shelves at the back makes 
an excellent desk. 

In arranging the furniture in the child’s 
room, give him as much floor space as pos- 
sible, even if it means having a room that 
isn’t perfect according to decorating stand- 
ards. There must be space for building 
train tracks, playing with blocks, etc. 

A child’s collections are as important to 
him as mother’s hobnail glass is to her, 
or father’s trout flies to him. Help him 
make a place for them—a rack for his guns 
(even wooden ones) , a cabinet for his but- 
terflies, shelves for his toy soldiers. 

Give him a secret box, fitted with a pad- 
lock. He’ll enjoy keeping his more intimate 
treasures in it. And don’t snoop! 

Make a large square of heavy cloth or oil- 
cloth, and teach the child to spread this 
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on the floor when cutting, pasting, making 
airplane models, se\ving, ete. The floor will 
be protected, and scraps can be shaken off 
into the waste-basket. Since children often 
like to work where mother is, this floor 
protector can be taken from room to room. 





A work bench of his own will spur any 
young carpenter on to worthy endeavor. 
The bench needn’t be elaborate; planks set 
on sawhorses will do nicely. Shelves can be 
hung over it for tools, jars of nails, etc. 
For your protection, if nothing else, give 
your child his own pencils and scissors! 

A child will enjoy planting and taking care 
of his own garden. If he plants vegetables 
in flats, they will be easy to care for. 

If you can get a box with glass on one side, 
fill it with soil and let the young gardener 
plant seeds next to the glass. He will be 
able to watch the process of germination 
from the very beginning. (You might have 
to read up on it to answer his questions!) 
Furnish large, inexpensive scrap-books for 
collections of baseball or fashion pictures, 
or whatever the current interest is. Scotch 
tape is excellent for fastening in the pic- 
tures; it’s much neater than paste. 

A child should know the tasks for which 
he is responsible—keeping his room in or- 
der, setting the table, doing his homework, 
etc.—and when they are to be done. 
Surprise and please him with “work or- 
ders.” Write them on a piece of paper and 
put them at his place at breakfast or on 
his bulletin board. 

Ring a bell for him to start work, take his 
nap, or go to bed. 





Meal-time spillings will be less of a tragedy 
if there is a washable mat at the child’s 
place and a washable rug under his chair. 
When he takes pills, hide them and play 
“hot and cold” while he hunts for them. 
If dreams of the armed forces intrigue your 
child—son or daughter—have room inspec- 
tion. Some days he can be an “officer” and 
inspect your cleaning! 

Remember that the child’s enthusiasm for 
“helping” and pride of accomplishment are 
more important than perfection. The work 
will not be skillfully done at first, but later 
such help will be an asset. 
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Ha! My favorite Bui/der- Uppers / 


Both cereals rich in added iron- 


Babies are born with a supply of iron built up 
during the prenatal period. This supply often runs 
down three, or more, months after birth. So baby 
must get his iron from what he eats. 

That’s why Gerber nutritionists have added 
generous amounts of precious iron to Gerber’s 
Cereal Food and Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal. Both 
contain added Vitamin B,—a further help to baby’s 
well-being. 

Serve both cereals turnabout, for variety helps baby 
eat better. Both are pre-cooked—simply add milk or 


formula, hot or cold. Be sure to get Gerber’s Cereals— 
with “America’s Best-Known Baby” on every package! 


Remember, it is always wise to check your baby’s 
feeding program with your doctor. 





Cereals Strained Foods Chopped Foods ©1945 G.P.C, 


Free sample ...... Oe eee ee ee 
Address: Gerber Products Company, Dept. ST10-5, Fremont, Michigan. 
My baby is now ......... months 
old. Please send me free samples Name.. ensthenssectbicdisniaenni snaiehialialbiigenans tbe Minadake 


of Gerber’s Strained a 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food 
Address sandesessbbsbuvendecbbsbddundesesevenceconecccncocedtsitl Mie sh tettiesteetteihtatates 
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Spread sandwiches thick with 
DURKEE'S TROCO MARGARINE— 
it’s the perfect accompani- 
ment for oan and its delicious 
tempting flavor makes an 
sandwich taste mighty good. 
DURKEE’S TROCO MARGARINE 
\ is very easy to mix too, and 
every pound is enriched with 
9,000 units of Vitamin A. 


SPREAD + COOK + BAKE - FRY 


One of the 7 Basic Foods 
recommended in the U. S. 
Nutrition Food Rules 
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SAUCE 


For Kitchen Sorcery! 


Just add a few drops of A-1 Sauce to 
such household familiars as hash, stew, 
fish, chicken croquettes, baked beans, 
gravy, and watch your man start sniff- 
ing, the moment he enters the door. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 





The DASH that 


makes the DISH 


ADDS NEW TROPICAL FLAVOR TO 















BROWN SUGAR 






Baked Carrots 


8 raw carrots 
3 tbsp. C and H Brown Sugar 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine 


Slice carrots lengthwise, place in 
baking dish with 44” water cov- 
ering bottom. Brush with butter, 
sprinkle with salt and C and H 
Brown Sugar. Bake till tender. 




















* Try sweetening stewed prunes, 
waffles, grapefruit and cereals with 
C and H Brown Sugar. Delicious! 


2 BROWN and 3 WHITE: A smart way 

to invest your sugar stamp. Remem- 

ber! C and H Brown 

Sugar supplies health- 

ful extra nutrients such CH 
sugar 


as iron and calcium. 
BROWN 















BE SURE IT’S 


PURE CANE SUGAR 








Good ideas 


Sunset readers offer their 
housekeeping suggestions 


| Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcomed by Sunset. 


COFFEE MAKER FIT 

If the coffee refuses to go down in your 
rubberless glass coffee maker, the fit be- 
tween the top and bottom may not be per- 
fect. To remedy this, wet the edges where 
the two parts touch and sprinkle generously 
with cleaning powder. Then put together 
and twist back and forth a few times. This 
will grind the two surfaces to match each 
other. This is often necessary when one 
part has been broken and replaced.—M. H., 
Torrance, Calif. 


HOT-DISH HOLDER SUPREME 
To make an effective hot-dish holder, buy 
a pair of men’s cotton work gloves. Turn 
one wrong-side out and place it inside the 
other. Slip this double glove on when taking 
hot dishes out of the oven, or when handling 
any hot pan or dish—E. C. B., Tacoma. 


INTRODUCING DIXON 
Dixon was concocted to satisfy our young 
daughter’s desire for a horse. His body is 
a sawhorse; his neck and head are two 
pieces of board; his tail is an old mop. The 
mane was originally a fringe on a beach 
umbrella. The finishing touches are a saddle 
made from an old pillow and a harness fash- 
ioned from string and an old leather belt. 


—A. 8., San Gabriel, Calif. 





RECIPES IN JARS 

I transfer cornmeal, cereals, cake flour, etc., 
from the cartons in which they come to 
glass jars. When I empty the cartons, I cut 
off the manufacturer’s recipes and slip them 
into the jars, next to the glass. The recipes 
are easy to find, and the contents of the 
jars are identified by the recipes. —W. R. J., 
Grants Pass, Ore. 


FILING SUNSET’S PAGES 
I’ve been saving articles from Sunset and 
other magazines for years, carefully cut- 
ting up the pages and filing the resulting 
clippings according to subject matter. I 
have finally found that the most satisfac- 
tory way to keep the information is to tear 
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out whole pages, punch binder holes in 
them, and file them in a standard-sized 
loose leaf note-book. This saves time—and 
large accumulations of unfiled material.— 
H. W., Mill Valley, Calif. 

(Note: The pages so filed may be indexed 
with tabs according to subject. Subjects 
might be arranged in alphabetical order.) 


FROZEN-FOOD CARTONS 
Waxed frozen-food cartons are good refrig- 
erator “dishes” for cold cuts, sliced cheese, 
and many other foods that are inclined to 
dry out. I mark the contents on the out- 
side of the carton.—R. E. R., Los Angeles. 


DRAWER-CLEANING NOTE 
When a kitchen or dresser drawer becomes 
unreasonably cluttered, it’s a good idea to 
take everything out and put it into a box. 
Then return the articles to the drawer only 
as you use them. Soon it will be obvious 
which articles are not used at all; these 
may be disposed of or stored elsewhere.— 


B. G. G., Newberry, Calif. 





NEEDLES AND BOBBIE PINS 
A discarded lipstick tube is a good con- 
tainer for needles or bobbie pins, when trav- 
eling —B. W., Covina, Calif. 


GUEST-TOWEL TRAY COVERS 
Though I hang paper guest towels in the 
bathroom, guests seem to shy away from 
them. Since I have a good many, I decided 
to use them for tray covers when the chil- 
dren were sick. They are disposable, and 
they add a cheerful note to the meal.— 


L. S., Hollywood, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGING HELP 
When a flower arrangement in a shallow 
container is too heavy for the frog, I anchor 
the frog to the bowl with waterproof ad- 
hesive tape—B. C. B., Hemet, Calif. 
(Notre: A lump of modeling clay is also 
effective for this purpose. In using either 
tape or clay, be sure that all surfaces con- 
cerned are dry when you apply it.) 

SHELF-LINING NOTE 

Before putting in the tacks that are to hold 
a piece of shelf paper in place, put a small, 
triangular piece of adhesive tape over each 
spot to be tacked. This will reinforce the 
paper and keep it from tearing and curling. 


—M. Z. P., Berkeley, Calif. 


WASHING MACHINE SUBSTITUTE 
I have a procedure to recommend to those 
who don’t have a washing machine: Use a 
plumber’s helper to swish the clothes 
around in the wash tub. The plunging mo- 
tion and the suction, plus the water and 
soap-suds, do an effective job of removing 
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Not enough 
for everyone 


We Tea Timer People Certify 
this: 

We bake only as many of these 

party crackers as we have 

top grade ingredients for 







If you’re worried, if you’re 
hurried 

If the whole wide world looks 
black 

’Cause guests (unexpected) to 
your house have scurried 

Take it easy—this is no time to 
crack. 


Saunter to your cupboard with 
a step that’s light and free 
Take down the Tea Timers with 
a feeling quite serene 

When your company tastes, to 
the top-notch degree 

Tea Timer crispness and 
goodness — you’re a queen. 


With the wonderfully good Tea 
Timer party crackers 

You know that you’ve served 
them the best 

And if for the title “Best 
Hostess” you want backers 

All of your guests will vote for 
you — not the rest 


*Cause sometimes they’re scarce, 
when you have the chance, 
Stock up on Tea Timers — then 
on with the dance! 
(I mean party) 


...at SAFEWAY 
39 
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@ Give your cooking the kind of ap- 
peal that brings the family to the 
table with a new light in their eyes. 
It’s so simple with Jewel—the short- 
ening that brings out all the best in 
cooking. Delicious fluffy cakes, flaky 
pie-crusts, exciting light biscuits, and 
fried foods golden crisp. What’s more, 
its high smoke-point makes it ideal 
for deep-fat frying. 

Jewel is a special blend of fine cook- 
ing fats which provides its amazing 
shortening power. Use this grand all- 
purpose shortening for all your baking 
and frying and watch ordinary meals 
turn into extraordinary taste delights. 
Jewel may not always be available 
these days, but be sure to ask for it. 


WITH THOSE PRECIOUS RATIONING POINTS — GET 
JEWEL, THE PERFECT ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING. 
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dirt, and this method is much easier than 
hand scrubbing. This is a tremendous labor- 
and time-saver, especially for mothers with 
diapers to wash.—A. O., San Carlos, Calif. 


STEP-SAVING IRONING 
As I iron, I sort clothes according to the 
room in which they are stored. When the 
articles are ironed, they are deposited on 
large kitchen trays—one for the linen closet 
and one for each of the bedrooms. It’s 
quite a time-saver.—B. C., Alameda, Calif. 


MOTION-STUDY SPRINKLING 
When I take my wash off the clothes-line, 
I set up a card table nearby and, using a 
bottle with a sprinkler top, I sprinkle and 
roll up the clothes and linens as I take them 
off the line. They are sorted into baskets 
according to fabrics, so that they can be 
ironed without changing the iron’s heat 
each time —-M. D. W., Los Angeles. 


HEATING ROLLS 
My newly-married daughter taught me 
this: To heat rolls quickly and economi- 
cally, heat water in a small pan, pour it out, 
and put in the rolls. Cover and leave over 
low heat for five minutes. The moisture 
in the pan will keep the rolls from drying 
out, and they will taste as fresh as though 


just baked.—L. B. G., Seattle. 


LINOLEUM PLACE MATS 
A set of colorful and durable place mats 
can be made from linoleum. For six mats, 
buy a 36-by-39-inch piece of standard or 
light-weight linoleum with a plain surface. 
Using heavy shears or tin snips, cut out 
18-by-13-inch mats. Go over the surface 




















with fine sandpaper and then paint the 
mats whatever color you wish. When the 
paint has dried, the mats may be deco- 
rated, using stencils, tracings, or free-hand 
designs. Tracings of maps, plaid designs, 
scallops, etc., are all equally attractive. If 
desired, the key-note for the design may be 
taken from dishes, curtains, or other ac- 
cessories with which the mats are to be 


used.—J. W., Palo Alto, Calif. 


CHILL HAZARD 
In ripening hard avocados and green ba- 
nanas, store them in a cool place but not 
in the refrigerator. This advice comes from 
plant scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, who explain that these fruits 
lose their ripening power if held at low 
temperatures. The lowest temperature safe 
for California avocados is 40°; the fuerte 
variety, however, should not be stored at 
lower than 45°. If bananas are held below 
56°, they will not ripen properly when re- 











FROM THE FAMOUS 


SIMI VINEYARD 


COMES THIS 


Delightfully Different 


Lin Lose 


(van rosay) 


_— 


The renowned Simi Vintners whose port 
and sherry wines have long been prefer- 
red by connoisseurs have developed this 
exotie light wine that is equally delight- 
ful when served chilled . . . as an ap- 
petizer or to add bouquet to cooking. 


Menu of the Month 


TESTED AND RECOMMENDED 
BY SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Gillets Roses 

2 Ibs. fillets or slices of white fish (Sole, 

Halibut, Sea Bass, etc.) 

Salt and Pepper 

1 large onion, thinly sliced 
1 cup Simi Vin Rosé 
Y2 green pepper, diced 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 


Lay fish in a pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and cover with onion slices. Pour wine over all 
and let stand for 36 minutes; then pour wine 
off and remove onion slices. Sauté onion slices 
and green peppers in butter until limp and 
golden; cool and add the wine which was 
drained from the fish; stir until blended. Lay 
fish in a large, shallow baking pan and pour the 
wine over it. Bake uncovered in a 
moderately hot oven (375°) about 30 
minutes or until fish is tender. 
Baste twice during baking with 
Simi Vin Rosé. Garnish with pars- 


5 or 6. 







ley. Serves 





For further enjoyment of other Simi 
Vineyard red and white table wines, 
write for FREE copy of Chef James 
Cullen’s “Famous Wine Recipes.” Ad- 
dress: 

PARROTT G&G CO. 


320 California St., San Francisco 4 
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Now, all the“‘Here’s Health” 
Brand Vegetable Juice Cock- 
tail you want...and no more 


ly 
BAI dij 


rationing! Stock up! Drink, 


up! You'll smack your lips 
and call for more. 


2 CS) 


Vitamins! Minerals! Nutriment! = 
And matchless flavor...the flavor “= 


that only the freshest and choic- P) 
est California-grown vegetables » \ 
can give. There’s a difference in ~ 


vegetable juice...try “Here’s >= 
” ’ 2 
Health te for — ~— A > 


a 
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Packed by BARRON-GRAY PACKING CO, 
‘ “SAN JOSE ¢ CALIFORNIA 
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moved to a warmer place. If these fruits 
must be held before using, ripen them first 
and then store in the refrigerator: 


DISH SAVER 
To reduce the possibility of your good 
dishes’ getting chipped, line your metal dish 
drainer with a piece of soft material, such 
as unbleached muslin or cotton flannel. 
Tack the cloth at the corners. This is a 
particularly good idea if you have a painted 
drainer from which the paint chips and 
sticks to the hot dishes —F. J. L., Watson- 
ville, Calif. 
COOKIES IN CARTONS 

When you want to store ice-box cooky 
dough in milk cartons, open the cartons 
lengthwise, cutting along one long edge and 
two short ones, as shown. Then fill with 
dough, and tape the cover down with 
Scotch tape. It’s easier than slipping the 
dough in through the top of the carton — 
C. C. C., Cajon, Calif. 





LEFTOVER JUICE 


Leftover juice from canned fruits is a won- 
derful substitute for the usual water and 
sugar in making applesauce. This means a 
double use for canning sugar, and the sec- 
ond fruit adds a delightful flavor to the 
finished sauce. I have used juice from pears, 
peaches, apricots, and even cherries.— 


J.J. G., Sacramento, Calif. 


PAINT OFF THE WINDOWS 

When our house was painted recently, the 
painter was careless, and the paint, which 
had been applied by the spray method, 
dried on the window panes. I tried scraping 
it off with a razor blade, but it was a labori- 
ous process. I finally used a strong solution 
of paint remover, applying it to the win- 
dows with a cloth and leaving it for a few 
minutes. I found, to my delight, that the 
paint could then be wiped off easily. — 
R. C., Whittier, Calif. 


GARLIC OIL 
We all know about garlic oil for salad dress- 
ings, but here’s another tip which saves 
having to cut up a clove of garlic every 
time you want a little bit for seasoning. 
Shave a few cloves of garlic into a bottle 
and half-fill the bottle with salad oil. Cork 


. the bottle and let stand so that the oil 


will absorb the garlic flavor. A few drops 
of this oil rubbed over meat will give it 
the desired “touch of garlic.” The cork may 
be rubbed around a salad bowl. A drop of 
the oil may be used to season gravy, sauce, 
or vegetables—I. D. J., Grants Pass, Ore. 





Readers’ Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better Western living are al- 
ways welcome. For each one published, 
we pay $2 upon publication. Unused 
ideas, drawings, and photos cannot be re- 
turned unless accompanied by postage. 








“CHEF'S SPECIAL... 
but SUPER! 
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Yes, whenever you're lucky enough to 
get them, any dish you make with these 
quality tunas is something extra special ! 
These famous brands are always deli- 
cate and delicious . . . for only the ten- 
der light meat is packed. 

With Victory, we'll again be able to 
give you all you want. Until then, just 
remember that we're doing our best to 
supply you under difficulties for all of 
our big fishing boats are in the Navy. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Islond, California 


= 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 
WHITE| STAR 
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Solid pock or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 
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GRATED styie TUNA 
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QUENCHES 
THIRST 


»-. quick 


as a wink! 














Today, at lunch, order 
the cool, sparkling | 
refreshment of ACME! 


FRCMUE: 


the beer with the 
high § O. It Quenches!) 








ACME BREWERIES 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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Food notes 


A medley of good ideas 


= we present ten culinary tips to vary 
your October menus: 

Sherried Fried Ham: Plain fried ham is de- 
licious, but a dash of Sherry turns it into 
something really spectacular. Fry the slices 
as usual, then add a generous dash of 
Sherry, cover, and cook over very low heat 
for another minute or two so that the fla- 
vor of the wine can permeate the meat. 
Salmon Salad Note: Next time you make 
salmon salad (flaked salmon mixed with 
chopped celery, mayonnaise, and season- 
ings), add a sprinkling of dill seed. Dill 
and fish seem to have a special affinity for 
each other. 





About Guavas: Now that guavas are in sea- 
son, don’t forget that this aromatic fruit 
is a delicious addition to many fruit salads. 
And if you can spare the sugar, treat your- 
self to some Guava Paste. To make it, 
peel, cut, and remove seeds from about 5 
pounds fully ripe guavas; bring pulp and 
juice to a boil; simmer, covered, 5 minutes; 
mash thoroughly or force through a sieve. 
The result should be 4 cups prepared fruit; 
add water, if necessary, to make up that 
amount. Put the 4 cups fruit in a large 
kettle with 7 cups (3 pounds) sugar and 
% cup lemon juice; mix well. Bring to 
full rolling boil over hottest fire, stirring 
constantly before and during boiling; boil 
hard 1 minute. Remove from heat; stir in 
¥% bottle liquid pectin. Skim; pour quickly 
into sterilized glasses; paraffin at once. 
Makes about 11 (6-ounce) glasses. Won- 
derful on hot biscuits, toast, and the like. 
Lemon-relish Salad: The Relish Salad Ring 
recipe in our February, 1945, Kitchen Cab- 
inet is versatile; lemon-flavored gelatin can 
be used instead of the plain, unflavored 
gelatin called for, with delectable results. 
The how-to-do-it: Dissolve 1 package 
lemon-flavored gelatin in 144 cups hot wa- 
ter. Chill until syrupy, then add 14% cups 
bottled India relish or sweet pickle relish. 
Serve with any desired dressing. Something 
tells us that orange- or lime-flavored gela- 
tin would be equally as good as lemon. 

Another Versatile Recipe: From Mrs. 
James E. Grupp, of Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, comes this suggestion for making 
a hot main dish out of the Egg Loaf Salad 
in our July, 1945, Kitchen Cabinet. Reduce 
the cream called for to 1 tablespoon, and 
add a few cracker crumbs to the mixture 
to make it stiffer; chill overnight or, bet- 











TRY THIS Kecthe / 


APPLE AND ORANGE SALAD 


Core but do not peel red-skinned 
apples; cut in eighths. Peel oranges, 
slip knife blade down along section 
walls, and turn out sections. Arrange 
apple slices and orange sections 
alternately on lettuce-lined salad 
plates, standing slices and sections 
upright so that finished salad is 
globe-shaped. Top each salad with a 
liberal spoonful of Durkee’s Mayon- 
naise, and garnish with a maraschino 
cherry. 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 





What product greatly 
simplifies the making 
of really good tasty 
brown gravy? Answer 


GRAVY 
MASTER 


Just try it and see! 














For HALLOWEEN FUN 


Get Tender, Delicious Sure-to-Pop € 
JOLLY TIME at your grocer's. Both - 
White ond Yellow in F 


new Air-Tite cans. 
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TWO are better 
than ONE! 





@ TWO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give youanew, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 
Mustarp spiked with 
HorserapisH. Not too 
strong...not too mild 
...it’s an exciting, " 
savory combination! a Saat 
Get a jar today! B| Foods 







MUSTARD 


with HORSERADISH 
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ter still, for 24 hours. Just before serving, 
lay a slice of the Egg Loaf on a piece of 
toast, and over it pour a well-seasoned 
cream sauce. Serve immediately. Chopped 
pimiento or green pepper may be added to 
the cream sauce with good results. 
Mushrooms Supreme: Those large and suc- 
culent canned broiled mushrooms can be 
turned into a delectable main dish this 
way: Heat them in their own liquor until 
they are piping hot. Then drain, arrange 
on toast, and serve with cheese sauce. For 
added deliciousness, spread the toast first 
with deviled ham. 





Turkey Booklet: Whether you’re a novice 
or an old hand at roasting a turkey, you'll 
do well to add a new folder, Turkey, to 
your culinary library. It’s available free 
from the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
308 West Jackson St., Chicago 6, Illinois, 
and will lead you safely through the in- 
tricacies involved in buying, preparing, 
roasting, and carving the bird. Incident- 
ally, a similar folder entitled Chicken is 
available from the same source; it tells you 
how to buy and prepare every kind of 
chicken from a 1-pound broiler to a good- 
sized fowl. 

Featuring Shad Roe: Canned shad roe 
makes a delicious, quick-to-prepare main 
dish for dinner. Sauté it in fat (bacon fat 
is ideal), or brush it with melted butter 
or margarine and broil it to a golden 
brown. Wedges of lemon should go with it 
—and crisp bacon, if you can get it. Add 
potato chips or packaged shoestring pota- 
toes, a frozen vegetable, and a tossed green 
salad, and you'll have a main course in 
no time at all. 





Instead of Mayonnaise: With mayonnaise 
on the hard-to-get list, this Avocado Dress- 
ing is worth remembering. To 1 cup sieved 
avocado pulp add 1 well-beaten egg yolk, 
14 teaspoon dry mustard, 14 teaspoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce, 4% teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice or tarragon vinegar, 
and a few drops of onion juice or some 
chopped chives. Good with many fruit and 
vegetable salads, but especially fine with 
tomatoes, hearts of lettuce, and grapefruit 
or orange sections. 

Crouton Tips: Croutons (tiny cubes of 
bread sautéed to a golden brown in butter, 
margarine, oil, or drippings) are more than 
just a good soup garnish. Add them to 
tossed green salads. Fold them into 
scrambled eggs. Scatter them atop a bowl 
of piping hot stewed tomatoes. Here’s an 
easy way to achieve texture variety. 











It’s no wonder children love 
these good graham crackers. 
There’s real honey in them, 
to give them that swell 
honey taste. 

Selected, nourishing grains, 
pure vegetable shortening, 
fine molasses, make up the 
other ingredients of these 
crisp grahams. 

Let your youngsters have 
all the Pirates’ Goid Graham 
Crackers they want. Let them 
eat Pirates’ Gold crumbled 
crisp in a bowl of milk, or 
give them plenty to just 
nibble with a glass of milk. 

Crisp as a spring morning, 
sweet as real honey, see how 
good and how nourishing 
graham crackers can be when 
the name on the package is 
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NALLEYS) 


~'TS GOOD 





‘Premium pickle 
slices, fresh from 


NALLEY VALLEY 
WHERE 
GOOD FLAVORS GROW 

















VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
CHEMICALLY 


NO SCRUBBING — NO DIRTY HANDS 
Easy—Takes 3 minutes—Removes dirt and all 
insects and sprays. Protects from ugly stains. 
Costs about one cent per meal. May be saved 
and re-used. Commended by Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Consumer Service Bureav. 

Please send $1.00 for full size package 


VEGA-RINSE 





835 Howard Street—San Francisco 3, California 











RANUNCULUS 


“a Tulip-Flowered Bulbs 
©) ‘> ae 5) 


i, A TOP AMERICAN BARGAIN 
Ki ( Pay 
\es 


100 sun-cured tulip-flowered 

Ranunculus bulbs for a one 

. ZPD dollar bill. Postpaid in the 
CLS 
ey 


United States. @ As easy to 
grow as onion sets—a plot of 
flowers you will never forget. 
@ Free—included will be a 
packet of All-American, red, 
white and blue, mixed, early 
flowering sweet peas. 


FRASER & SON, Ltd. 





California Rare Seed and Bulb Growers for 59 Yeors 


(Mail Order Seed House) 
1000 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, 
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Designs for whittlers 


Good ideas from good work at our hospitals 


Te work the Arts and Skills section of 
the Red Cross has done. in furnishing the 
wounded in Army and Navy hospitals with 
intelligent and stimudating guidance in 
various arts and crafts, needs no publicity. 
More Western artists and craftsmen have 
volunteered for the work than the hospitals 
could or would accept. To those who have 
served, the smile, the awakened interest 
in living they have been able to bring to 
even one or two wounded men have been 
more than enough recognition. 

The end of the war does not mean that 





this work is ended. More than ever before, 
do the men in our hospitals need to see 
and feel that the outside world is inter- 
ested in them. 

The Claremont Chapter of the Red Cross 
at Berkeley, California, has done some very 
interesting work with the men in whittling. 
The paper knives and the driftwood ob- 
jects photographed here have proved popu- 
lar. The Red Cross in Hawaii submitted 
a series of simple designs to the Berkeley 
Chapter. After trying several of them, the 
winner in popularity turned out to be a 


PHILIP FEIN 


The evolution of fish letter opener. To simplify first steps for hospital patients, the out- 
line is bandsawed. If you have no saw, trace outline on the wood and whittle down to it 


SUNSET 








Fruits, flowers, fish, and historic background of Hawaii supplied the motifs for these de- 
signs. At hospitals, fish was always most popular. Knife can be used in place of V gouge 


letter opener, illustrated in the step-by- 
step photograph at left. 

Don’t think that whittling with a knife 
can’t be an art. From pieces of wood such 
as fruit crates or scraps found among fire- 
wood, you can carve many interesting ob- 
jects. Wooden lapel pins are easy to make; 
small horses, dogs, turtles, etc., or a “what 
not” collection are welcome gifts. From 
rectangular blocks of wood, handsome mod- 
ern bookends and lamp bases have also 
been carved. 

Part of the fun of whittling and woodcarv- 
ing is in the feel of the wood in your hands 
and the finishing of woods. They can be 
sanded down to a velvet smoothness or left 
rough, depending upon the effect desired. 
Almost any color can be obtained by ap- 
plying an oil stain mixed with a small 
amount of tube oil colors. Shellac, varnish, 
and wax give special finishes. 





Bottle stoppers fashioned from driftwood. 
In most cases, very little whittling is neces- 
sary as the shape is determined by selection 





Ordinary kitchen knife is a satisfactory instrument. Designs for all letter openers shown 
ure from students of design in Hawaii. Ease of whittling is considered in design creation 
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O’KEEFE & MERRITT 
GAS RANGES! 


Your dealer will 
soon be able to 
make delivery of 
the famous line of 
O’Keefe & Merritt 
Gas Ranges. Watch 


for the Date! 


Only O’Keefe & Merritt has the Van- 
ishing Shelf and Grillevator Broiler. 
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ELSE LIKE IT 








Does the job of 
a top-quality as- 
phalt coating—and adds the extra 
strength of long asbestos fibres and 
the extra durability and coolness of 
a soft, silvery aluminum finish! 
That’s Alumi-Shield — and only 
Alumi-Shield! It’s something new 
under the sun! 


In hot weather Alumi- 
Shield assures much cooler 
interiors—because the alu- 
minum surface reflects up 
to 80% of the Sun’s de- 
structive rays. In winter, 
it resists wind, rain, snow! 


Simple to apply. And it’s extra eco- 
nomical for your home, farm, office 
and industrial buildings. At lead- 
ing paint, lumber, hardware and 
department stores. 









in easitaies 

















JAMES A. LAWRENCE 


Door to the living room is shutter-type, so when open it doesn’t conceal attractive plant 
corner. Door at left opens to front garden, a good feature in room used for entertaining 


Barbecue and 


plant room 





T= DESIRE to open up a house and bring 
in the outdoors is common to Westerners. 
Apparently, even when the house provides 
handsomely for space, comfort, and beauty, 
the impulse is not inhibited. 

The Don Hampton home in Atherton 
Heights, California, for example, was com- 





Soft light is provided by globes concealed in the trough that runs along above shelf and ~ 
over fireplace. The bar is concealed in sliding-door cupboard at upper right of the fireplace 
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plete in every comfort requirement. But 
Mrs. Hampton wanted a protected plant 
room; Mr. Hampton wanted a barbecue 
and a bar. Both hoped they could get most 
of the benefit of the outdoors, but with 
weather protection. And so the room pic- 
tured here was added to the house. Here 
are a few of the interesting features the 
Hamptons worked out with architect Leslie 
Nichols of Palo Alto, California, who de- 
signed the addition. 


FIREPLACE 

The fireplace, which is made of used brick, 
is equipped with an adjustable barbecue 
grill. At the left of the fireplace, are two 
cupboards. The upper one is just the right 
size to hold the grill when the fireplace 
sheds its barbecue role. The lower cup- 
board serves as a wood box, and it can 
be opened from the outside, so that filling 
it is a simple matter. 

This room opens right onto the terrace, 
where there is a dining table. The door to 
the terrace was made wide enough so that 
when the weather isn’t conducive to out- 
door eating, the table can easily be carried 
inside. This door swings both ways, and 
since the floor of the room is on a level 
with the terrace, there is no step to cause 
accidents from tripping. 


CUPBOARD BAR 

To the right of the fireplace, concealed be- 
hind sliding cupboard doors, is the bar. 
The shelf in front of it serves as a “work 
table,” and underneath the shelf are draw- 
ers and a deep cupboard for equipment 
and supplies. 

The remaining cupboards running along 
under the shelf hold vases and other flower 
arrangement paraphernalia. A sink in the 
bar means that water is readily accessible, 
and again, the shelf serves as the work 
surface. 


PLANTS 

The low plant shelves are fitted with re- 
movable galvanized trays, which are about 
one yard square. The trays hold a bed of 
gravel about two inches deep; the gravel 
is kept damp so that the potted plants rest- 
ing on it are always kept supplied with a 
little moisture. 

The bamboo poles, which are a part of the 
decorative scheme of the room, also serve 
as trellises. Pots of philodendron set in 
the light trough trail down the poles to 
the shelf below. 


ADDITION 

The room was simply added on to one wall 
of the house, hence one wall of the room 
is of used brick. The remaining walls are 
painted pale green. The bamboo furniture, 
which was designed by Mr. Nichols (and 
is wonderfully comfortable), is upholstered 
in soft greens and yellows. The furniture, 
the matting rug, and the South Seas mat- 
ting covering on the ceiling combine to give 
the room a tropical feeling, and make it 
an effective setting for enjoyable outdoor 
living, mdoors. 
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It isn’t difficult to transform your old kitchen into a 
modern step-saving one. It needn’t be expensive 
either. And with a gleaming Crane sink and 
commodious Crane steel cabinets—you can have a 
kitchen that will lighten your tasks, give your 
pride a lift when friends come to call. 


Crane sinks and cabinets are modern in design with 
many new features that you will appreciate. 
In addition, they possess the same high quality 
and sturdy reliability that have won the name 
Crane its leadership in plumbing quality. 


Your Crane Dealer will supply you with just what 
you need in plumbing fixtures—whatever your 
budget—when they become available. His years 


A copy of this new : . : 
Crone bathroom Of ©Xperience and skill wili assure a trouble-free 


and kitchen plan- jnstallation—one that will increase your 
ning book will be 
sent upon request Comfort—guard your health. 








CRANE CO., 301 Brannan St., San Francisco 19, Calif. 











WATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING e HEATING ¢ PUMPS e VALVES e FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 
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P. A. DEARBORN 





To avoid the sensation of being balanced on top of a sand dune, house is on stilts on one side of dune. Therefore, living-dining room ex- 
tension rests on solid earth, and one looks at the view from ground level rather than from an elevated height. Note cantilevered sunshade 


Oregon beach house 


Cus Loaic in building a house is rare. It 
is not encouraged. Most people dislike the 
“unusual” results of logical construction. 
It is not surprising, however, that the free 
and direct approach to building brings out 
ideas of interest to every homebuilder. 

In the beach house featured here (the re- 
sult of the direct approach) , we find many 
surprises. When Dr. and Mrs. Harry C. 
Blair, of Portland, asked architect Van 


Evera Bailey to design and build a beach 
house at Neskowin Beach, Oregon, they 
asked for a solution to a problem, rather 
than a specific kind of house. The prob- 
lem was to build a lot of house for little 
money, on the sand dunes. If the house 
were perched on top of the sand dunes, 
there would be no yard. So the house was 
placed behind the dunes with the back 
jacked up on stilts. 
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Wren Ficoe Fan 


The square floor plan and tall post foun- 
dation were adopted for the sake of econ- 
omy. The flat roof was most economical 
of space, eliminating the construction of 
dormers. The wide slat overhang above 
the glass walls, facing the ocean and the 
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Single wall construction. (See diagram at 
top of page, right.) Single walls of tongue 
and groove boards used even in exteriors 
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setting sun, was a necessity. Again, the flat 
roof seemed the most straightforward way 
of constructing the overhang. 
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Co 12° JOISTS 1 “(25 BETWEEN 
JOISTS 

















4’ TEG SING WALL BOARDS CUT 
BOARD WALL ioe 10 FIT AROUND 
JOISTS & NOTCHED 
V4’ TO CONCEALJOINTS 
FROM 2°.3” 
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Note the single board wall. This type of 
construction uses no studs. Instead of fac- 
ing two walls with wood or plaster, boards 
are set in a grooved base. At the ceiling, 
they fit between 2 by 19’s set parallel be- 
tween the joists. 
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BASE END CUT 
AT DOOR JAMB 





BASE 


Further saving in millwork was made 
through assembling the fixed glass windows 
in the living room on the job, from stand- 
ard materials. (See diagram.) 





as a 4x4" 
54° STOPS || GLASS 


—ALLOW 14" ALL AROUND GLASS, 
Yq’ BEDDED IN PUTTY 


The showers were built right on the job 
by a carpenter. Walls and floors are tongue 
and groove flooring. Canvas was laid over 
the floor and up under the wall, making a 
water-tight joint. Canvas is folded down 
and under a screwed-down floor drain. (See 
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diagram.) An occasional coat of white 
enamel keeps it looking as immaculate as 
a hospital. 
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Only 1 Electric Range 
Gives You All 3!... 











¢ Mrs. Williams is buying a turkey “that 
sa ia long”—a bird to fit the oven instead of the 

family’s appetite. To obviate such situa- 
tions we put a generous 18-inch oven in the famous 
Thermador Electric Range—an oven ample to accom- 
modate even the largest roaster, an oven with no-tilt 
racks that slide easily to a safety stop—an oven illum- 
inated so you can see what cooks!—But that’s not all. 


Thermador Electric Ranges provide a 44- 
inch working top that gives elbow room 
—30% more elbow room than ordinary 
electric ranges—But that’s not all, either! 





Thermador Electric Ranges have a built-in motor- 
driven fan below the oven. At the flick of a switch 
you can warm the kitchen on a nippy morning, or 
start a gentle breeze when the kitchen gets too hot. 


-and of course, Thermador provides all 
the regular features you’d expect from 
any modern electric range. Send the cou- 
pon below for information about the new 
Thermador Electric Ranges and Appliances that 
will be ready one.day soon. 


THERMADOR, ___----- 


of course__---~ 











More days outdoors 


T 
W HERE native trees and shrubs around a 


home grow with weed-like luxuriance and 
seem to insist upon edging right into the 
house, a permanently cleared, solidly 
floored living area has many advantages. 


Some of these advantages are well illus- 
trated in the Herbert Syford home at In- 
terlaaken, near Tacoma. A* cement floor 
increases the number of outdoor play days. 
A large sheet of waxed linoleum is used 


2 


LEONARD DELANO 


as a dance floor. The barbecue pit in cen- 
ter of area is equipped with spit, and the 
fire is built on heavy screen (portable) , 
raised a few inches above the pit. Built 
into brick wall is a combination incinerator 
and picnic stove. Summerhouse contains 
bar; provides furniture storage space. Photo 
above is from sun-deck over the garage. Be- 
low is opposite view, toward garage. 
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Architect: H, W. Johanson, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 





Cnjoy the bedi of TRANSPARENT WALLS 


Glass has the happy faculty of bringing daylight and 
beauty indoors, while acting as a barrier to wind, 
rain and cold. 

That’s why bigger windows—in fact, walls of glass— 
are in store for tomorrow’s houses. 

But, you might ask, “What happens when it gets real 
cold or terribly hot outdoors? Would a wall of glass give 
me sufficient protection from outdoor extremes?” Fair 
questions ... but questions that have been answered by a 
most revolutionary development—Thermopane, the L-O-F 
windowpane that insulates. 

In Thermopane, a layer of dehydrated air is hermetically 
sealed between two panes of glass. This insulating layer of 
air acts to keep in heat in winter...to keep out heat in 
summer. You can have the bigger, more glamorous win- 








or: 
2+ +e * INSULATED WITH WI LETIEC 


dows you'll want in your new home or in rooms you intend 
to remodel—with comfort the year-round, and marked 
heat savings in winter. 

For full information consult your nearest L°O-F dis- 
tributor listed in the yellow pages of your telephone direc- 
tory. For a free copy of our Thermopane booklet, write to 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 8105 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THE hermapant UNIT... 


a layer of air hermetically sealed between 
two panes of glass. Only the two outer 





surfaces need be cleaned. You leave 
Thermopane in all year. 











LIBBEY* OWENS : FORD 
a Great ame n GLASS 
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Happy days ... planning the home 
to be! Naturally, they’ll choose really 
modern, yet time-tested, equipment 
... enjoy the carefree, lifetime com- 
fort and economy of PAYNE ZONE- 
CONDITIONING, successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. Circulated 
winter warmth, cooling summer ven- 
tilation . . . controlled by zones or rooms. 


|. 


PAYNE “SENTRY” 
FORCED AIR UNIT 
Requires no b t H aed 
One of several PAYNE 
gas furnaces suitable for 
ZONE-CONDITIONING. 




















write today for FREE booklet 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


(One of the DRESSER Industries) 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 











PAYNEHEAT 


OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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Swimming pools 


Pros and cons on size, shapes, filters, costs, etc. 





S,, IMMING POOL talk properly belongs to 
the warm summer days, but so many ques- 
tions come rolling in about pool construc- 
tion and maintenance that we can’t wait 
until next year to round up the answers. 
And if you are thinking of building next 
spring, you should be planning now. 


Among the many experts consulted with 
regard to pools, we drew heavily upon the 
experiences of Mr. Gordon Heche (see the 
November, 1944, Sunset, pages 14 and 15), 
Mr. Earl Sawyer (his home was featured 
in the March, 1945, issue, pages 12 through 
15), Dr. Erwin Miller (photograph of his 
pool, page 54) , and the Paddock Engineer- 
ing Company (builders of the C. T. Ber- 
inger pool pictured below) . Here’s a review 
of their opinions. 


SIZE, SHAPE, DEPTH 

These features are as varied as the indi- 
viduals who own pools. Size, however, 
should be determined mostly on the basis 
of your expected use of the pool and its 
location in relation to the house. Consider 
such factors as the number of people using 
it at any one time, the length of the swims 
you would like, the size of the shallow area 
for children. 

Consider, too, your overall general usage, 
not the one or two big occasions of the 
year. Remember that not all of the people 


at a party will be swimming in the pool 
at the same time. 

Gordon Heche of Orinda, California, feels 
this way about size: 

“Personally, I prefer a long, narrow pool. 
with the depth sloping gradually from shal- 
low to deep. (See diagram.) It provides a 
place for small children; it eliminates the 
hazard of stepping in over your depth; it 
provides enough length for a good swim; 
and yet it keeps costs within reason. 
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DRAIN SUMP 


“You will find, too, in the long, narrow 
pool, that you can provide a large area, if 
you wish, with a depth of 3 to 4 feet. This 
may sound strange at first, but experience 
will prove that both you and your guests 
will spend more time romping in this area 
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Paddock constructed oval pool in C. T. Beringer summer place near St. Helena, California 
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than in the deeper part. Such an area is 
deep enough to swim in, yet can be used 
for games, for teaching children to swim, 
and for resting when you feel too tired to 
swim but wish to stay in the water. And, 
of course, you can still have the deep end 
for those who prefer diving and deep-water 
swimming.” 

It is quite evident that the size of Dr. 
Erwin Miller’s pool, photographed on page 
54, was more or less dictated by the un- 
usual rocky hillside. 

The Paddock Engineering Company tells 
us the following sizes are the most popular 
—18 by 30 feet is generally considered a 
minimum size, 20 by 40 feet is average. 


FILTER SYSTEMS 
The most disputed point on pool construc- 
tion is that of filters. 
“Some say yes, some say no,” declares Mr. 
Heche. “For a pool having a lot of use, a 
filter system is a necessity. For your own 
pool, with nominal family and guest use, a 
filter system is not a necessity. When the 
water gets dirty, change it. An average- 
sized pool, holding about 20,000 gallons of 
water, costs around $7 to $8 to clean and 
fill each time. Monthly fillings during the 
summer will probably be enough, and dur- 
ing the winter, every two months should 
suffice. The cost of changing the water is 
much less than the amortized initial cost 
and upkeep of a filter system. If you have 
put in the proper inlet and outlet pipes, 
you can always install a filter system later, 
if you feel that you have to.” 
Dr. Miller disagrees: 
“The only advice that I could offer to any- 
one putting in a swimming pool would be 
to be sure to have large enough filters 
and a gas chlorinator. You cannot have 
too large a filter nor too big a pump. The 
cost of my filtering system, including all 
pipe connections and pumps, was approxi- 
mately $600.” 
The Earl Sawyers have not regretted their 
failure to install a filter system, in spite 
of the fact that their pool is in use almost 
daily. The fact that their pool is small, 
and can be emptied and refilled often with- 
out great expense, influenced Mr. Sawyer’s 
deciding against a filter. 
The question seems to come down to this: 
A good filter system will practically double 
the cost of the pool. If you can’t afford a 
pool with a filter, should you go ahead and 
build one anyway? 
All professional pool builders say no. Hun- 
dreds of home-owners say yes. Many of the 
latter to whom we have talked point out 
that most summer bathing in river and 
lake is in water far more dirty than the 
home pool. 


DRAINING AND FILLING 
Without a pump and filter, draining and 
filling is a problem, and here’s how the 
men with that problem solved it. 

Here’s Gordon Heche’s opinion: 


“You can drain mechanically, by using a 
pump, or naturally, by using either the 
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HAVE THIS 
FRESHNESS 


NEXT WINTER 





ILL WAIT 
TO BUY A 
PROVEN 


HOME 
FREEZER 


Today, women are looking ahead longingly to the time 
when they can turn to a Home Freezer for full-flavored, 
' fresh vegetables, fruits and meats, any time of the year. 
aa Look ahead to a Chapman, the Home Freezer with 8 years 
of user satisfaction! Hundreds of families now enjoy out of season 
foods with their economical, trouble-free, pre-war Chapmans. The 
Chapman is an upright, with shelves, as convenient as your kitchen 
refrigerator. New Chapmans are being planned for you now, to be 
manufactured just as soon as present restrictions are lifted. You 
can plan now too! Mail the coupon for valuable 

information on Home Freezers. 






HOME FREEZER 


CHAPMAN REFRIGERATOR SALES 
Corvallis, Oregon 

I am interested in owning a Home Freezer as soon 
as they are available. Please send me a copy of your 
book “Your Postwar Home Freezer”. 








Name. 
St. or R.F.D 
City. State 
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Happy days ... planning the home 
to be! Naturally, they’ll choose really 
modern, yet time-tested, equipment 

. enjoy the carefree, lifetime com- 
fort and economy of PAYNE ZONE- 
CONDITIONING, successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. Circulated 
winter warmth, cooling summer ven- 
tilation . . . controlled by zones or rooms. 


PAYNE “SENTRY” 
FORCED AIR UNIT 
Requires no basement. 
One of several PAYNE 
gas furnaces suitable for 
ZONE-CONDITIONING. 








write today for FREE booklet 
PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


(One of the DRESSER Industries) 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


PAYNEHEAT 


OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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Swimming pools 


Pros and cons on size, shapes, filters, costs, etc. 














a poo. talk properly belongs to 
the warm summer days, but so many ques- 
tions come rolling in about pool construc- 
tion and maintenance that we can’t wait 
until next year to round up the answers. 
And if you are thinking of building next 
spring, you should be planning now. 


Among the many experts consulted with 
regard to pools, we drew heavily upon the 
experiences of Mr. Gordon Heche (see the 
November, 1944, Sunset, pages 14 and 15) , 
Mr. Earl Sawyer (his home was featured 
in the March, 1945, issue, pages 12 through 
15), Dr. Erwin Miller (photograph of his 
pool, page 54) , and the Paddock Engineer- 
ing Company (builders of the C. T. Ber- 
inger pool pictured below) . Here’s a review 
of their opinions. 


SIZE, SHAPE, DEPTH 

These features are as varied as the indi- 
viduals who own pools. Size, however, 
should be determined mostly on the basis 
of your expected use of the pool and its 
location in relation to the house. Consider 
such factors as the number of people using 
it at any one time, the length of the swims 
you would like, the size of the shallow area 
for children, 

Consider, too, your overall general usage, 
not the one or two big occasions of the 
year. Remember that not all of the people 





at a party will be swimming in the pool 
at the same time. 

Gordon Heche of Orinda, California, feels 
this way about size: 

“Personally, I prefer a long, narrow pool, 
with the depth sloping gradually from shal 
low to deep. (See diagram.) It provides a 
place for small children; it eliminates the 
hazard of stepping in over your depth; it 
provides enough length for a good swim; 
and yet it keeps costs within reason. 
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“You will find, too, in the long, narrow 
pool, that you can provide a large area, if 
you wish, with a depth of 3 to 4 feet. This 
may sound strange at first, but experience 
will prove that both you and your guests 
will spend more time romping in this area 
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Paddock constructed oval pool in C. T. Beringer summer place near St. Helena, California I 
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than in the deeper part. Such an area is 
deep enough to swim in, yet can be used 
for games, for teaching children to swim, 
and for resting when you feel too tired to 
swim but wish to stay in the water. And, 
of course, you can still have the deep end 
for those who prefer diving and deep-water 
swimming.” 

It is quite evident that the size of Dr. 
Erwin Miller’s pool, photographed on page 
54, was more or less dictated by the un- 
usual rocky hillside. 

The Paddock Engineering Company tells 
us the following sizes are the most popular 
—18 by 30 feet is generally considered a 
minimum size, 20 by 40 feet is average. 


FILTER SYSTEMS 
The most disputed point on pool construc- 
tion is that of filters. 
“Some say yes, some say no,” declares Mr. 
Heche. “For a pool having a lot of use, a 
filter system is a necessity. For your own 
pool, with nominal family and guest use, a 
filter system is not a necessity. When the 
water gets dirty, change it. An average- 
sized pool, holding about 20,000 gallons of 
water, costs around $7 to $8 to clean and 
fill each time. Monthly fillings during the 
summer will probably be enough, and dur- 
ing the winter, every two months should 
suffice. The cost of changing the water is 
much less than the amortized initial cost 
and upkeep of a filter system. If you have 
put in the proper inlet and outlet pipes, 
you can always install a filter system later, 
if you feel that you have to.” 
Dr. Miller disagrees: 
“The only advice that I could offer to any- 
one putting in a swimming pool would be 
to be sure to have large enough filters 
and a gas chlorinator. You cannot have 
too large a filter nor too big a pump. The 
cost of my filtering system, including all 
pipe connections and pumps, was approxi- 
mately $600.” 
The Earl Sawyers have not regretted their 
failure to install a filter system, in spite 
of the fact that their pool is in use almost 
daily. The fact that their pool is small, 
and can be emptied and refilled often with- 
out great expense, influenced Mr. Sawyer’s 
deciding against a filter. 
The question seems to come down to this: 
A good filter system will practically double 
the cost of the pool. If you can’t afford a 
pool with a filter, should you go ahead and 
build one anyway? 
All professional pool builders say no. Hun- 
dreds of home-owners say yes. Many of the 
latter to whom we have talked point out 
that most summer bathing in river and 
lake is in water far more dirty than the 
home pool. 


DRAINING AND FILLING 
Without a pump and filter, draining and 
fillmg is a problem, and here’s how the 
men with that problem solved it. 

Here’s Gordon Heche’s opinion: 


“You can drain mechanically, by using a 
pump, or naturally, by using either the 
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of user satisfaction! Hundreds of families now enjoy out of season 
foods with their economical, trouble-free, pre-war Chapmans. The 
Chapman is an upright, with shelves, as convenient as your kitchen 
refrigerator. New Chapmans are being planned for you now, to be 
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can plan now too! Mail the coupon for valuable 
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siphon or the bathtub method. The lat- 
ter method depends on your location. 
“To utilize the bathtub principle, the drain 
outlet should be at least a foot lower than 
the deepest part of the pool. This involves 
digging quite a ditch for the drain pipe. 
Install a 4-inch pipe to give a fast drain 
and take care of any debris that has fallen 
into the pool. 

“If you use either the siphon or the pump 
method, your drain outlet will need to be 
about 10 feet lower than the deepest part 
of the pool, or it may not work so well. 
Use a 2- to 4-inch pipe. Put a sump hole 
at the deepest part of the pool. Run your 
pipe from the bottom of the sump, across 
the bottom of the pool, and up the side 
(inside the wall). For a siphon, a trap is 
necessary at the far outlet. This can easily 
be made with a 90° L, and a short length 
of pipe, so that it gives the effect of an 
Artesian well. The reason is to keep the air 
out of the line so that the siphon will con- 
tinue to work. 


WATER LINE 





OUTLET LOWER THAN 
BOTTOM OF POOL 





t-90° ELBOW 


Siphon drain system on a hillside location. 
Gravity drain is simpler, but more work 


“If you bring your siphon line out below 
the water line of the pool, you need merely 
remove the cap on your outlet to start it 
working. If you bring it out above the 
water line, it would be advisable to install 


a T with a plug in it at the high point 
so that you could remove the plug in or- 
der to fill the line with water to start the 
siphon running. 

For filling the pool, install a 144-inch or 
2-inch line, running down the side (inside 
the concrete, also), and up into the bot- 
tom. This will turn your water over, in 
the event you wish to flush out the pool 
partially. Also, if you use a filter system 
later, you will have a large enough pipe.” 
Here is Earl Sawyer: 

“When I drain the pool, I set the siphon 
going about 10:30 P. M., and by 7 o’clock 
the next morning, the pool is empty and 
ready to clean. This time required to 
empty (same time required to fill) would 
be iessened if I had a 34-inch or 1-inch pipe 
instead of just a ¥%-inch. It seems to take 
about one gallon of water to siphon out 
ten. I figure it costs 30 cents in fresh wa- 
ter to drain the pool, and all of this water 
is used in the garden.” 

Mr. Sawyer, whose pool is 10 by 18 feet, 
and averages 4 feet in depth, uses a little 
by-pass siphon which works by water pres- 
sure, to drain and fill his pool. 


SIDEWALK 

You will do well to consider having a walk 
all around the pool, 3 to 5 feet or more 
in width. While sand or grass up to the 
edge of the pool looks nice, you will find 
that too much grass, dirt, and other debris 
is tracked into the pool, dirtying it and 
increasing the number of times you will 
have to clean it. 

Think about the slipperiness factor, 
though, when you install your walk. The 
walk will be wet most of the time, and it 
is surprising how slippery concrete can be- 
come when wet. While a brick walk is a 





Hillside pool of Dr. Erwin Miller, Riverside, California, is equipped with a filter system 
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partial answer, it is not too satisfactory 
because of the gradual deterioration of the 
mortar due to constant wetting. However, 
there are some preparations on the market 
today which not only prevent slipperiness 
in concrete, but also provide a good color 
for it. 


DRAIN TROUGH 
Mr. Heche speaks again: 
“A drain trough between the pool and the 
walk serves two purposes—it catches the 
overflow from people splashing about, and 
it provides a run-off for flushing out the 
pool when you wish to remove the top film 
of dirt without draining the entire pool. 
“A simple and satisfactory trough is made 
by grooving the concrete about 3 inches or 
so from the edge of the pool. Start at the 
shallow end with a depth of % to 1 inch 
and slope to the far end to a depth of 4 to 
5 inches, depending on the overall length 
of the pool. Then drain off. This trough 
also serves as an excellent hand rail around 
the edge, eliminating the cost and trouble 
of installing a separate one. 
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DRAIN END, I” To 6” IN DEPTH 





Cross section of wall and drain trough; 2 
by 4 is used as the form. Provide separate 
drain pipe if main drain is siphon system 


“For satisfactory performance and to pre- 
vent too much wash onto the sidewalk 
when flushing out the pool, you should lay 
your sidewalk about one inch higher than 
the pool edge of the trough.” 


FORMS 

If your soil is not too crumbly or sandy, 
you can probably make the cut for your 
pool yourself, using just one form for the 
facing, with the earth providing the back. 
If you do this, remember to wet your 
ground before pouring the concrete. Like- 
wise, if you oil your lumber lightly (on one 
side) , the concrete will not adhere, and you 
can use it again for other building purposes. 
The thickness of your walls and floor and 
the advisability of using reinforcing steel 
may best be determined by consulting your 
local cement contractor or by looking 
through booklets on the subject. (See 
sources of information, below.) 

Mr. Sawyer has this to say: 

“T did not pour all of the cement in one 
operation. In fact, it took me almost five 
months. The Portland Cement Company 
told me, however, that if not more than 
ten days elapsed between pourings, and if 
the joint were left rough, a good bond 
would be made. So each weekend I worked 
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One-Coat 
Wall Finish 
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PRODUCT 


It's no trick at all to trade old walls for new ones. Just a can of 
““Velduro”...a brush or roller and a little time (not much time 
at that!). Dries in an hour, too, so you can use the room almost 
as soon as the walls are covered. “Velduro” is not only quick 
and easy... but gives you a hard resinous finish that is beautiful, 
durable, and easily cleanable. If you have a room with dull, 
worn, or tired-looking walls... get a can of “Velduro,” re-do 
the walls, see for yourself how easy— and how lovely the result! 
FOR STUCCO AND MASONRY WALLS, USE “ROCKTITE” Stucco 


and Masonry Paint. IT WEATHER-PROOFS AND BEAUTIFIES 
SOLD BY DEALERS WHO SELL GOOD PAINTS 


WESCO WATERPAINTS, Inc. 


BERKELEY - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 


































One! Two! Three! Grow 
Straight and Sturdy 


Correctly designed for health and com- 
fort, a Kantwet Crib Mattress assures 
baby the firm level sleeping support rec- 
ommended by doctors. Extra center filling 
held permanently in place by sealed, flat- 
button tufting and a satiny-smooth wet- 
proof covering that wipes dry in a jiffy — 
these make Kantwet* 
America’s most popu- 
lar crib mattress. 


The 
FIRMBAKi PAD 
Supports Baby’s Back 


Firmback highchair pad gives comfort two 
ways! Vertical tufting gives baby's back 
better support... cushiony seat makes sitting 
soft for baby. The colorful lustrous covering, 
as on all Kantwet nursery furniture pads, is 
easy-to-clean, wetproof. Avoid substitutes. Only 
KANTWET products are labeled KANTWET. 
*Pat. No. 2,106,065 tTrade-mark Registered 
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Recapture the quaint charm of old New 
England and the breezy brightness of the 
Golden West in a single room. It’s easy 
to do with Deltox. Those wonderful 
Kraftfibre rugs in sun-drenched Cali- 
fornia colors, classically simple patterns. 
They’re perfect in every room, every 
month of the year. And wonderfully prac- 
tical. Dirt-resistant. Easy to clean. Nearly 
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all reversible for double the wear. If your 
dealer’s temporarily out of stock, remem- 
ber they’re worth waiting for. Meanwhile 
write Dept. Z for your free copy of 
our “Deltox Home Beautiful” booklet, 
Deltox Rug Co., 295 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 16. 


“Approximate price for 9 x 12 foot size 








on this, adding to each end of the first piece 
poured, until the ends met. The entire job 
looked pretty rough until I gave it a %- 
inch plaster coat. This contained a special 
waterproofing material which helped the 
plaster coat to stick.” 


DISINFECTANTS 
Mr. Heche speaks up: 
“Even with a filter system, some disinfect- 
ant is advisable. Without one, use 5 or 
6 gallons of regular household bleach-dis- 
infectant when you fill the pool, and re- 
peat in a week or ten days. Augment this 
with about 3 to 5 pounds of bluestone, tied 
in a little bag on the end of a stick and 
swished through the water at the surface, 
all the way around the pool. For ordinary 
family use, this should suffice in conjunc- 
tion with monthly refillings. Don’t overdo 
the disinfecting. You can tell if you have 
too much when your eyes and nose sting 
when you swim.” 
Professional pool builders warn against 
free use of chemicals. They claim that wa- 
ter sterilization through the use of chlorine 
in the water is the only efficient method. 
Bluestone or copper sulphate, as ordinarily 
used in the treatment of swimming pool 
water, accomplishes little more than pre- 
vention of algae growth. 


CLEANING 

If you have an overall gentle slope on the 
floor of your pool to your drain outlet, 
cleaning is a simple matter. Start your 
drain and follow along the receding water 
line with your garden hose, the nozzle ad- 
justed to a hard spray. Follow right along 
as the pool drains, holding the nozzle an 
inch or so from the bottom of the pool. 
Don’t let the scum dry out. 


COSTS 
Gordon Heche: 
“Let us assume that you want to build 
a pool 10 by 40 feet with an average depth 
of 4 feet. Your first cost is excavating. 
Unless you have a rock or sandstone forma- 
tion, four hours of bull-dozer work should 
suffice. This should cost about $20. 
“You then do the hand-finish work, and 
build the forms. The lumber at current 
prices, around $90 per thousand, should 
cost about $100, including the bracings. 
Reinforcing steel should cost about $20. 
“We will assume you have a contractor do 
the pouring and the finish work on your 
concrete. At $10 per yard, the concrete 
should cost about $320. Finish work should 
take two men, at a maximum, not over 
two days, or about $50. Inlet and outlet 
pipes to the edge of the pool should be 
about $15 maximum. Your total cost for 
the pool would be $525.” 
Earl Sawyer: 
“It may be misleading to give my costs 
because most of the material used was sal- 
vaged locally. 
“I was fortunate because my neighbors 
needed dirt for grading. In this way, I dis- 
posed of all of the soil that was not used 
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in building up the grade around the pool. 
“One piece of 4-by-6-foot three-ply with 
several various scrap lengths of 2 by 3’s 
made the form. The reinforcing material 
was also salvaged. This consisted of old 
wire tennis nets. They are made of heavy 
wire netting with a cable at the top and 
bottom, and they completely circle the pool. 
“A total of 20 tons of rock, gravel, and 
cement, costing $40, was used. Part of the 
shale was salvaged from a nearby building 
project, some carried in from the hills, and 
a small amount purchased at a cost of 
#5.00.” 

Paddock Engineering Company: 

“Costs vary greatly according to labor and 
materials. At prewar prices, oval pools, 18 
by 36 feet, complete with water purifica- 
tion equipment, were installed for approxi- 
mately $1,500. At present prices, the same 
installation would cost from $2,100 to 
$2,200.” 


WHERE TO PLACE 
While the placement of a pool depends a 
great deal upon the site, how it will be used 
should also be considered. 
If there’s any chance that small children 
in the neighborhood might wander into the 
pool, arrangements should be made to com- 
pletely shut it off from outside access. In 
addition, if you make a habit of extending 
invitations to the neighbors to “use our 
pool anytime you want to,” either the pool 
should not be in full view of the dining and 
living rooms, or some sort of removable 
screen should be provided. It is often em- 
barrassing both to you and your guests 
if they choose your dinner hour as a time 
for their pre-dinner swim. 
Screens of bamboo and folding doors where 
the entrance area is narrow are among pos- 
sible solutions. 
Privacy and protection from wind, with 
maximum sunlight, are the first require- 
ments to be considered. 
Tree planting too near the pool will cause 
trouble. Leaves dirty the pool and sur- 
rounding walks, while roots may crack the 
cement. 
Interesting arrangements in a few of the 
new homes include: the pool as a direct 
extension of the bedroom; pool built into 
a patio next to bedroom or living room 
(sometimes glass covered, and heated for 
winter use). 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

“Concrete Swimming Pools,” a technical 
booklet (covers large swimming pools but 
is a good reference for home construction 
details), may be obtained free of charge 
from the Portland Cement Information 
Bureau, 564 Market Street, San Francisco 
4, or any of the branches up and down the 
Pacific Coast. 
For free literature on commercially con- 
structed pools, chlorinators, filters, etc., 
write the Paddock Engineering Company, 
Seventh and Bay Shore Blvd., San Mateo, 
California, or one of the company’s offices 
nearest you. 
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BLANKET FORECAST: 
Plenty of Comfort with 


WOOL O’ THE WEST 


As cooler breezes foretell the chill blasts of 
winter, you'll welcome the friendly com- 
fort of your fine wool blankets. Warmth, the 
essential purpose for any blanket, is amply 
provided in Wool O’ The West. 

Nature’s perfect insulating fibre is pure virgin 
wool, skillfully loomed into a soft deep nap, 
where millions of tiny air pockets ward off 
the chill of wintry nights. These lively wools, 
so carefully selected for Wool O’ The West 
blankets, bring surprising lightness and soft- 
ness. And they’re such beauties! Harmoniz- 
ing solid colors—or jacquard patterns—and 
lovely rayon ribbon bindings pleasingly blend 
with your bedroom color schemes. 

Buy Wool O’ The West blankets for their 
warmth; you'll love them for their beauty. 
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A GOOD STORE 
IN YOUR TOWN SELLS WOOL O’ THE WEST 


Wherever you find a Wool O’ The West dealer, 
you'll find a store that has the finest blanket selections. Your 
local merchant is most interested in always serving you well, 
because you are his neighbor and friend. 


PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS 























Plants in 
ts in pots 
They fill a need in Western homes 
: ARE certain spots in your garden are appropriate, one of the most obvious 
and around your house where potted plants __is on the terraces and porches surrounding 
can serve better than plants grown in the many Western homes. Here, with paving 
open ground. This is the first and best rea- extending up to the walls of the house, 
son for growing plants in pots. the conventional foundation planting is 
If you keep this purpose in mind, you won’t ruled out. Pots (and tubs and boxes) are 
make the mistake of forcing potted plants the best method of bringing the garden 
on your garden or house. You won’t sprin- UP * the house. 
kle them around on paths or in corners At this point, it is well to take advantage 
where they will be caught by dragged of the opportunity to choose containers of 
hoses; or on steps or porch railings where ™aterial which ties in with that of the ] 
they will be knocked over easily. You house itself. Terra cotta and wood, two 
won’t suspend them on false window shut- of the best materials for plant containers, ” 
ters where you have to play the acrobat ™ake an easy, natural transition from the P 
in order to water them, or hide them away brick, wood, adobe, or stucco (depending 
in obscure places where they will be for- 0m the color) of the house. 
gotten and neglected. PORCH PLANTING : 
The next rule to remember if you plan to There is the case of the long, low building E 
embark on a program of growing potted with a roofed porch or terrace. If, as fre- b 
plants is this: keep your plants well- quently happens, the wall is unbroken ex- ti 
groomed. Sloppily grown potted plants are cept for a small window or two, or perhaps on 
an even sadder sight than neglected plants 4 door, this space is monotonous when un- ‘a 
in the open ground. (Daily care is im- relieved by planting. t 
portant in keeping plants happy in pots. If this terrace faces a much-used court or in 
Twelve to 15 pots require at least 10 min- patio, it obviously calls for plants of more a 
utes’ care every day. Certain plants must than passing interest and temporary value al 
be repotted or potted on at periodic inter- Unless the terrace is quite wide, it would la 
| ’ vals; others need frequent airwren and be best not to use plants that have a ten ty 
ow. Daltliy Shayl Tender types need winter stor- dency to become too bushy. If plants of h: 
age, for which space must be provided.) widespreading habit are used, they should ri 
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Long porch in Head home. There is a door 
at one end, thus giving greater privacy and 
protection. Climbing roses soften the posts 


space is quite long, shrubs of medium to 
tall height will be most effective. 

Here, it seems to us, pots (or tubs or 
boxes) of evergreen shrubs tolerating par- 
tial shade (because of the overhanging 
roof) will answer best. If a flowering shrub 
of formal habit is desired, the camellia is 
the logical choice. It grows about as well 
in containers (especially in redwood boxes) 
as in the open ground. Its glossy foliage is 
always beautiful, and its flowers spectacu- 
lar when in bloom. If the space requires 
two, three, or more pots, bloom may be 
had for several months by choosing va- 
rieties with different blooming times. If 
you prefer formal evergreen shrubs for this 
space, use Laurus nobilis (Grecian laurel) , 
boxwood, yew, and holly (with berries giv- 
ing color in winter) . 

Gardeners who prefer a shrub of informal 
growth might choose the abutilon (flower- 
ing maple), azara (its small, dark-green 
leaves are particularly interesting against 
a light wall) , grewia, evergreen pear, or Vi- 
burnum suspensum. 

If you are willing to go to the trouble of 
training vines, star jasmine, fatshedera, or 
English or variegated ivy might be used. 
Remember, however, that vines present a 
problem when walls are to be cleaned or 
painted, and that they harbor pests. 


POST PLANTING 

The repetition of posts without relief of 
plants may also become monotonous. Be- 
cause posts are usually placed where they 
are exposed to the weather, this is no place 
for delicate plants that cannot stand wind, 
rain, or sun. In warm sections, geraniums, 
sturdy succulents, marguerites, and lan- 
tanas are good choices if you want lots of 
easy color, although you might have to 
make at least one change during the year 
to have color continuously. 

These plants might be used during summer 
in colder climates, but would have to be 
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With deep respect for the traditions 
of early New England, the Western 
Pines* grace the living-room of a 
lovely Massachusetts home. 

Here, too, these distinguished 
woods offer a splendid example of 
their ingrained versatility. For the 
wall surrounding the fireplace, 
Western Pine paneling has been 
painted white and the knots have 
been buffed so they “just show 
through.” For the typical New Eng- 


THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


THESE WESTERN PINES ARE 
MAKING FRIENDS “DOWN EAST” 


land floor, wide boards of Western 
Pines have been polished and 
waxed to a rich and lasting luster. 

Ideas like these are plentiful in 
“Western Pine Camera Views,” a 
picture book that should belong to 
every one who intends to build or 
remodel “some day.” Your copy is 
FREE for the asking. Just address: 
Western Pine Association, Dept. 
193-K, Yeon Building, Portland 4, 
Oregon. 


*Idaho White Pine 
*Ponderosa Pine 
*Sugar Pine 














The new vented PANELRAY 
gas heater radiates healthful 
infra-red waves throughout the 
“living zone” of a room, from 
floor to body height. They 
travel at lightning speed, and 
warm you instantly from head 
to toe ... before room air be- 
comes heated. 


HEAD-TO-TOE WARMTH 4, 





PANELRAY may be installed 
in any room, upstairs or down 
. . - in both new and present 
homes. Available with thermo- 
static control for maintaining 
any desired temperature auto- 
matically. 

Install PANELRAY now for 
clean, safe, low-cost warmth 
next winter. Write for booklet. 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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YOUR ALLIGATOR 
RAINCOAT Sewes/ 


Guards your health and clothes from 
wind and rain. Truly dependable, taste- 
fully smart. Featured at better dealers in 
a wide range of popular prices. The 
Alligator Company, St. Louis, 

New York, Los Angeles. 
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replaced in winter with hardy evergreen 
or deciduous shrubs. Boxwood, sarcococca, 
skimmia, heather, and hardy azaleas of the 
Hinodegiri type are possibilities. Flower- 
ing quince, dwarf flowering almond, and 
Spiraea Bumalda are deciduous shrubs that 
may be grown in large containers for color 
accents along posts of good size. 

Some gardeners might prefer vines clinging 
to posts. Roses, clematis, star jasmine, ivy, 
and wisteria are hardy climbers that will 
grow in large containers. Hoya (wax plant) 
and cymbidium (hardy orchid) are un- 
usual and are worth trying in warmer cli- 
mates. Hardenbergia is a winter flowering 
vine useful in all but the coldest areas. 


4"x 4” post 
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Posts make logical pot centers. Start with 
large pot, grade down with smaller ones. If 
space allows it, pots may surround posts 


CORNERS 

One plant (of generous size) can usually 
take care of a large corner. Your personal 
taste may decide just what texture and 
other characteristics this plant should pos- 
sess, but we are inclined to favor a shrub 
with a large, bold texture, such as aralia, 
palm, or evergreen pear. For brilliant win- 
ter berries, choose one of the better va- 
rieties of pyracantha or cotoneaster. 

The outside corner of a terrace or porch 
is always a good spot for a potted plant 
if it may be placed there without becom- 


ing a stumbling block. Let it be a good- 


Large-leafed plants, such as aralia, palm, 
and colocasia, are good for large wall space 


sized pot, for a small pot (or even a group 
of small pots) will have an inconsequen- 
tial look about it. In a sunny position and 
a warm climate, Meyer lemon, kumquat, 
calamondin, myrtle-leafed orange, and 
guava might be used if one wanted some- 
thing useful as well as ornamental. Olean- 
der, hibiscus, lavender, rosemary, and ti- 
bouchina (pleroma) are colorful or fra- 
grant plants especially adapted to warm 
Western terraces. Completely hardy shrubs 
for such a position are Mugho pine, nan- 
dina (sacred bamboo), hydrangea, and 


abelia. 





Dwarf citrus trees, such as lemon, lime, 
kumquat, calamondin, are good tub plants 


PHILIP FEIN 





Covered porches and open larg provide shaded and sunny outdoor living in Head home 
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POTTING TIPS 

Many potted plants grow poorly because 
of improper potting. The pot which you 
select for a plant should be large enough 
to accommodate the plant without cramp- 
ing the roots. It should also allow enough 
space at the top (usually one half of the 
depth of the rim of the pot) for watering. 
The soil used in potting should contain a 
mixture of good loam, leaf mold or peat, 
and sand. It should neither be too wet nor 
too dry. If your soil mixture is very dry, 
it is a good idea to sprinkle it a little be- 
forehand, mixing it well to distribute the 
moisture evenly. 














It is easy to tip a plant out of a pot if you 
run a knife (preferably an old table knife) 
around the ball to loosen the soil. To finally 
remove the plant, turn it upside down, 
with the top of the ball in the palm of your 
hand. Let the plant stem come between 
the itidex and middle fingers. Then, hold- 
ing the bottom of the pot with the other 
hand, tap the rim of the pot on the edge 
of a bench. Never shift a potted plant 
when the soil is very wet or very dry. 


It is usually best to shift potted plants to 
pots that are only one size larger. How- 
ever, with fast-growing plants, it is possible 
to skip a size (for example, place a plant 
from a 4-inch pot into a 6-inch pot). 


NEW 
SOIL 


Ui 


OLD POT NEW POT 











Old, pot-bound plants sometimes need 
“shouldering,” that is, rubbing off of some 
of the surface soil so that the plant roots 
will be brought into contact with the new 
soil. Old roots may also be trimmed at 
this time. 
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At7 or 70, doing kitchen work in an AMERICAN KITCHEN 
is the right start toward a day with more leisure, more 
energy, more joy of living. That’s due to its scientific 
arrangement, as well as unrivaled beauty, convenience 
and quality. These soundproofed all-steel units fit any 
kitchen of any size, new or old. Their low prices fit any 


budget. For a good start to happiness, start your plans now. 
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HETCHERS 


See your dealer or write to the Birthplace of Modern Kitchens: 
































entral Manufacturing Corporation, Connersville, Indiana | 
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Orchid tips 


POTTING MATERIALS 

There are two types of orchids, the epi- 
phytic and the terrestrial. Epiphytic (tree) 
orchids, such as the cattleyas (featured by 
florists) should be potted in osmunda fiber. 
This fiber is obtained from the roots of 
the osmunda ferns (cinnamon fern and 
interrupted fern) which grow wild in the 
United States and other parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere. It is a very tough fiber, 
and may be used for two years without 
being changed. 

Terrestrial types, such as the cypripedi- 
ums, may be potted in a compost of one- 
half leaf mold and one-half peat. Some 
people add pieces of charcoal to the com- 
post to keep it sweet. 


RE-POTTING 
Re-potting of orchids should be done only 
when the plant has outgrown its pot, and 
the roots and rhizome are growing over the 
edge of the container; or when the fiber 
in which the plant is growing has become 
rotted and sour (when sour, the fiber is 
too acid for orchids, and causes the roots 
to decay) . 
If the plant has any diseased portions, 
these should be cut away, and all dead 
roots should be removed. Live roots that 
are too long to go into the fiber may also 
be trimmed, although it is well to save all 
the live roots possible. 
After re-potting, place the pots in semi- 
shade, and water lightly. (Newly potted 
orchids should be kept a little on the dry 
side until the roots form.) 
As a rule, a good time to re-pot orchids 
is just after blooming, and as the new roots 
are starting (usually in early spring). Do 
not wait until the new roots have made 
much growth, as they may be injured in 
the potting process. 
Some hybrids and species grow more or 
less continuously, and the best time for 
potting must be determined by the condi- 
tion and the new growth of the plant. Un- 
like most orchids, cypripediums do not 
have a rest period. They are usually re- 
potted after they are through blooming, 
and they should never be allowed to dry 
out completely at any time. 


POTS 
The ordinary porous flower pots are gen- 
erally used. (Glazed pots are not satisfac- 
tory.) The pots should have one large hole 
or five smaller holes in the bottom to pro- 
vide adequate drainage. 
In re-potting, new pots are preferable, but 
if you are using pots for the second time, 
it is best to scour them thoroughly. 
Select a pot that will allow room for two 
years’ growth (or two pseudo bulbs). The 


size can be estimated by judging the 
amount of growth made the previous year. 





Orchid basket used for epiphytic orchids 
with pendulous flower stems. May be made 
of redwood, cedar, and other durable woods 


It is very important not to over-pot or- 
chids. Excess material in the pot dries out 
much: less slowly than that which is being 
used by the plant, and is apt to sour and 
cause an unhealthy condition in the plant. 


HOW TO POT ORCHIDS 
Place a curved piece of broken crock over 
the drainage hole and fill the pot about 
one-half full with drainage material (bro- 
ken crock). Next, begin placing the os- 
munda fiber in the pot, pressing it in firmly 
with a hardwood potting-stick. Then, when 
enough fiber has been inserted as a foun- 
dation for the plant, place the orchid plant 
in the middle of the pot and begin placing 
the fiber around the plant roots. Insert the 
fiber piece by piece, wedging each piece in 
against the other firmly, so that the plant 
is held upright and solidly in place. Some 
growers mix small pieces of charcoal 
(about 1 inch in diameter) with the fiber 
to sweeten it. When potting is completed, 
the surface of the fiber should be about 
one inch below the rim of the pot. 







POTTING 
STICKS 


OSMUNDA 
FIBER 
DRAINAGE 
MATERIAL 


WHEN TO WATER 
Overwatering is one of the surest ways to 
kill orchids. The feel of the pot is the 
best way to tell whether or not water is 
needed. If the pot feels very light when 
you lift it, it needs water. If it does need 
it, water thoroughly. Do not water again 
until the pot is light. 

Very fussy growers, or those with small 
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collections, quite often water their orchids 
by soaking them from below in a bucket 
of water (it is a good idea to use rainwater 
in hard water districts). However, most 
orchid-growers water their plants with an 
open hose, holding a finger over the end 
to lessen the force. 

During clear weather, it is beneficial to 
syringe orchids overhead with a fine, mist- 
like spray at least once a day. On very 
warm, dry days, it may be advisable to 
spray several times. Omit the overhead 
spray on damp, cloudy, or foggy days. 
Pots should be placed on slat benches so 
that the drainage hole is above an open 
space between the slats. This permits ex- 
cess water to run through the hole readily. 
When watering cypripediums, be careful 
not to allow water to settle in the axils of 
the leaves, as this may cause the plant to 
rot at the crown. 


VENTILATION 
Orchids like fresh air. You should provide 
some ventilation at all times, whether they 
are being grown in a greenhouse or in a 
case in your living room. Too close an at- 
mosphere is especially harmful on damp, 
oppressive, or cloudy days or nights. Drafts 
are harmful to orchids, also. 


COMPANIONS FOR ORCHIDS 

There are comparatively few flowering 
plants that can be grown with orchids, on 
account of the high degree of humidity that 
must be maintained. 
However, many ferns (including the 
maidenhair and the birds-nest), gloxinia 
and African violet will thrive in orchid 
cases or greenhouses. 


ORCHID SOCIETIES 
The Orchid Society of California publishes 
a quarterly bulletin called The Orchid Di- 
gest. Subscriptions to the bulletin are $2.50 
a year for non-members. The Society’s 
membership fee is $3.50, and includes a 
subscription to the bulletin. Meetings are 
held at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
California, on the third Tuesday of each 
month, at 8:00 P.M. The secretary-treas- 
urer is Mrs. J. J. Wilson, 6570 Pinehaven 
Road, Oakland 11. 
The Orchid Society of Southern California 
meets at the University Club, 614 S. Polk 
Street, Los Angeles, on the second Monday 
of each month. The president is Robert C. 
Dugger. Francis B. Cobb is the secretary. 
The Orchid Society of Puget Sound has as 
its president Mr. Herbert Moss, Zenith, 
Washington. The secretary is Mrs. Grace 
J. Hoffman, 1142 15th Avenue North, 
Seattle. 
The Oregon Orchid Society was formally 
organized early in June, after several meet- 
ings of a nucleus group. There are nearly 
50 members functioning under a tempo- 
rary chairman and a program committee. 
The first group of officers will be elected 
in November. Meetings are held twice a 
month (on the second and fourth Tues- 
days) , at 8:00 P. M., in the lounge of the 
Public Service Building, Portland. 
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when friends admire the 
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quality of your treasured 

St. Marys Blankets. Made of 
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colors and bindings ... skilled 
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detail. Famed as the finest for 
three generations. Always 
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CUSTOMERS... 


THANKS for your patience during the past two 
years. We were most fortunate to have QUALITY 
YARNS for you when they were generally unob- 
tainable. Yet, with the tremendous demands upon 
us for military needs, the personnel left was in- 
adequate, regardless of effort, to always do you 
justice. 

LOOK for complete new sample sets about to be 
mailed, backed by YARN SHOP QUALITY and 
peace-time SERVICE. 





NEW 
CUSTOMERS: 


Send 10c 
for Samples 





1120 East 29th Street 


650 Alabama Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 
handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J., U. S. A. 
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You can get a colorful, well illus- 
trated booklet written by a lady 
for the ladies. It tells in familiar 
home and kitchen language what 
makes a car go and what it takes 
to keep it going. 

It isn’t necessary to take the 
family automobile apart to see 
what makes it tick. 

You don’t have to be a techni- 
cian to understand how the ma- 
chinery works when you’ re driving. 
But there are some things you can 
read about that will help you keep 
your precious automobile perking 
properly until it’s possible to buy 
a new one. 

Of course, you don’t have to do 
any actual servicing of the car 
yourself, Shell Dealers and Shell 
Service Stations know how to at- 
tend to that work. 

Many cars are 7 or 8 years old 
now. So, it’s a mighty good thing 
to know your car and its upkeep 
requirements. 
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V/ 


Just send for Shell’s free booklet 
that tells about the Woman at the 
Wheel. Mail this coupon (or drop 
a post card). Hurry, please, be- 
cause our supply of these booklets 
is limited. 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
100 Bush Street, 
Touring Service, S-1 
San Francisco 6, California 

Please send, without charge or 
obligation, the booklet “Alice in 
Motorland.” 
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Rock plants 


Suggestions for rock walls, alpine gardens 


Ban ROCK WALL in the garden of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Pynn (shown on the cover of 
this issue) was originally planned to hide 
a view into a gulch, to provide privacy and 
shelter from winds, and to keep out in- 
truding dogs, cats, and gophers. Now that 
the plants are well established, it does 
much more. It forms a colorful backdrop 
for the rear garden, and is the link between 
the rock gardens on either side of the 
house, the back of which faces the terrace. 
The wall is constructed of porous, volcanic 
rock from the vicinity of Mount Hood, 
and faces north and east. It is a double 
wall, and the space between the two sides 
is filled with soil that provides a generous, 
cool root-run for the plants. 

A sprinkling system, consisting of pipe set 
with sprinkler heads every 6 feet, runs 
along the top of the wall and is very help- 
ful in keeping the plants watered during 
the warm season. 

One of the best features of the Pynns’ rock 
wall is the ease with which it relates itself 
to the garden and the background beyond. 
The stone-paved terrace, smoother in tex- 
ture and lighter in tone than the rock mass 
in the wall, is nevertheless closely enough 
related to tie in with the wall. It also forms 
an easy transition to the garden. 

Many types of plants may be used in plant- 
ing rock walls or rock gardens, including 
small evergreen and deciduous flowering 
shrubs, dwarf conifers, perennials, bulbs, 
and annuals. In the Pynn rock wall, the 
size, height, and acute slope of the wall 
have made it wise to use perennials whose 
roots find their way easily between the 
rocks, and which cling to the rocks or 
hang over them softly and gracefully. 
The bright yellow plant, seen blooming so 
profusely in the cover photograph, is Alys- 
sum saxatile (basket-of-gold). A double- 
flowered form of this plant is also avail- 
able. Gardeners who like to use several 
tones of one color may draw upon other 
varieties of alyssum. There is A. saratile 
citrinum, a delightful citron-yellow that 
blooms at the same time as A. sazatile. A. 
montanum yields fragrance along with its 
bright yellow flowers, while a little low- 
growing treasure called A. idaeum has sil- 
very foliage and soft yellow flowers that 
bloom all summer. 

The largest masses of white are produced 
by the flowers of Iberis sempervirens (per- 
ennial candytuft), a sturdy, evergreen, 
handsome leafed plant that blooms from 
late winter well on into spring. There are 
dwarf forms of this species, one of which 
—Little Gem—grows 4 to 6 inches tall. 


c 


Aubrietas (purple rock-cress) are respon- 
sible for most of the splashes of lavender 
or purple. They bloom very early. Va- 
rieties in many different colors and shades, 
including light pink, rose-pink, crimson, 
ruby-red, violet, purple, and white, are 
available in rock garden nurseries. 

To the left of the garden, on about a level 
with the top of the fireplace, is a delightful 
little hollow in which the blue spikes of 
muscari, pale yellow primroses, soft pink 
aethionema, and rose-pink dianthus bloom. 
Saponaria, helianthemum (sun-rose) , and 
cistus (rock-rose) grow at the top of the 
wall, where they get all the sun they want. 
Blue campanulas and veronicas provide a 
particularly cool color scheme in summer 
months, and are a contrast to the yellows, 
pinks, and whites in spring. 

Ferns enjoy stretching their roots into the 
cool, moist crevices between the rocks, and 
offer an interesting contrast in leaf forms. 


ALPINES 
Gardeners should not confuse the plants 
grown in this wall with alpines. Alpines 
are plants that are native to high moun- 
tain regions, usually above timberline. 
Most are perennials, although there are a 
few annuals. Few of them grow over one 
foot high, and many are only a few inches 
in height. Although their blooming season 
is quite short, they usually bloom pro- 
fusely. Few alpines ever become rank or 
coarse in growth, and many are best de- 
scribed as “precious or rare.” 
Most of the plants growing in the Pynn 
rock wall would be just as happy in a bor- 
der on flat ground, although they might 
not show off to such good advantage. Their 
cultural requirements are the same as those 
of most hardy perennials. 
Not so with alpines. To handle them re- 
quires some skill and a knowledge of the 
conditions under which they grow in their 
native habitats. They want perfect drain- 
age at all times, and often need special soil 
mixtures. While they can stand almost 
any degree of cold, long periods of damp. 
drippy weather are definitely harmful. It 
is sometimes necessary to protect alpines 
during wet winters with panes of glass. 
Alpines are perfectly scaled to the small 
rock garden or rock wall where they may 
be enjoyed at close hand, and easily cared 
for. Should you be planning such a garden 
or wall, here are some alpine plants you 
might like to try. 
Aquilegia pyrenaica (dwarf columbine) is 
a ferny-leafed plant with rich blue flowers. 
growing only 6 or 8 inches high. 
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Anemone alpina has been described as the 
“king of glory” among anemones (wind- 
flowers). Snow-white flowers with golden, 
tassel-like stamens rise on 15-inch stems 
above masses of lacy leaves. 

A, pulsatilla (pasque flower) forms a low 
mound covered with silk buds that open 
into gold-centered, lavender flowers. 

Some of the most beautiful alpines are to 
be found in the campanula family. Rare 
species growing only 2 to 4 inches high, 
and bearing masses of star-like flowers, are 
C. arvatica and C. carpatica nana. C. gar- 
ganica, although not quite so rare, is very 
beautiful and comparatively easy to grow. 
Most campanulas bloom in summer, and 
a few bloom into fall. Cutting off faded 
flowers helps to keep them blooming longer. 
Alpine varieties of dianthus are dainty and 
charming. Some of the best for the small 
rock garden are D. glauca compacta, the 
variety Little Joe, D. neglectus (probably 
the most beautiful of the alpine pinks), 
and D. Peristeri (a form of D. deltoides, 
the maiden pink) . 

Gentians bring some of the most glorious 
blues to alpine and bog gardens. Some are 
difficult, but others are comparatively easy 
to grow. All must have a cool, moist root- 
run, but want little or no shade above. G. 
acaulis (the true gentian of the Alps), G. 
gracilipes, and G. septemfida, are some of 
the easier varieties, 

Another gorgeous blue alpine is the dwarf, 
creeping shrub, lithospermum. The best va- 
riety is L. prostratum Grace Ward, which 
has rich, heavenly-blue flowers. It requires 
an acid soil, full sun above, and a cool run 
for the roots. It is sometimes hard to 
handle, but is worth all the time and 
trouble it takes to grow it. 

Western alpine phloxes are among the love- 
liest of rock plants. P. adsurgens, a native 
of Oregon, has trailing stems with bright 
green leaves and clear pink flowers. 
There are many varieties of the moss phlox 
(P. subulata), all of which have prickly 
leaves and pink, carmine, rose, lavender, 
or white flowers. 

Primroses should not be overlooked by the 
alpine gardener. The auricula and clusiana 
primroses are among the most rare. The 
Juliae hybrids are also lovely, and flower 
over a long period. 

Saxifrages definitely belong in the alpine 
garden. The Kabschia types are very 
dwarf, have close tufts of encrusted foliage 
and five-petaled, open-faced flowers in 
white, pink, and rose. They are fairly diffi- 
cult to grow. 

The encrusted saxifrages are of easier cul- 
ture and, like the Kabschias, have leaves 
encrusted with a limy deposit. Most of 
them have yellow or white flowers. 

Tiny species of violas (native to the Pa- 
cific coast, and to Europe and Asia) should 
not be overlooked in the alpine garden. 
Most of them require a sandy, well-drained 
soil containing leaf mold or peat. Some 
like to grow in sun if their roots are cool, 
but others prefer a little shade. 
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Follow these rules for 


conserving linens: 


1. Don’t churn things in washer longer than neces-" 
sary. Also reduce extra rubbing by hand. 


2. Avoid using an inferior bleach, which may be 

uncontrolled in action, and damage. 

3. Whiten safely with Purex, the Controlled- Action 

bleach! Purex is the only bleach made by the Intrafil 
Process, insuring uniform bleaching action 
from every bottle, when used as directed, 
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Help nature get rid of 
“Fatigue Acids” 


Don’t fret with muscular aches 
and pains! Absorbine Jr. can help 
give wonderful relief —QUICK! 
Too much exercise causes waste 
products called “fatigue acids” 
to settle in the muscles. The 
muscles swell and hurt. Just rub 
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those aching muscles with quick- 
acting Absorbine Jr. It stimu- 
lates local circulation so fresh 
blood flows through them and 
helps carry “fatigue acids’’ 
away! As swelling reduces, pain 
subsides—you feel like shouting 
for joy! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy at all times! $1.25 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


= RUB IN ABSORBINE Jr. 





verything’s 
COMFY 


st IN TISSUE-SATISFACTION! Here is 
America’s finest quality white toilet tissue — 
the acme of luxurious softness! 


st IN QUANTITY! Comfort Tissue 


is famed for unexcelled value! 


i IN CONVENIENCE! No other 

package like the 4-roll Family- 
Pak of Comfort Tissue! So easy to 
carry home—so handy to store on 
bathroom shelves. Discover Family- 
Pak Comfort Tissue soon! 








Bloom control 


The opening and closing habits 
of some flowers are controlled 
by temperature, and of others, 
by dark and light periods. Dr. 
F. W. Went explains the pecul- 
iar habits of some of the com- 


mon garden flowers 


eemene plants have long been publi- 
cized because of their spectacular move- 
ments. Most people are familiar with M7- 
mosa pudica (sensitive-plant) which curls 
up its leaves if touched gently with the 
finger. Another plant, Darlingtonia call- 
fornica (California pitcher-plant) , requires 
meat for its sustenance, and closes its 
“trap” on unwary insects that come too 
close. Less- spectacular, but of more im- 
mediate significance to gardeners, are the 
movements of some of the well known 
plants in our flower gardens. Although 
these flower movements are not so readily 
perceptible as those of the more exotic 
plants, they are important, for they de 
termine whether or not a plant is an asset 
to your flower garden. For example, the 
night-blooming cereus has flowers which 
last just one night; gazania keeps its flow 
ers closed on cool days; on warm days, 
the tobacco flowers do not open until night- 
fall. Because California poppies close soon 
after they are picked, they are not suited 
for use as cut flowers. 

The habits of these flowers are so regular 
that in 1750, Linnaeus, the wizard of plant 
description, planted a flower clock in his 
garden in Sweden. He planted different 
flowers, in a row, which opened or closed 
at specified hours. By walking along the 
row and noting which flowers were open 
or closed, he could tell the time accurately 
to within a half an hour. The improve- 
ments in clock-making in the last 200 years 
may have made the flower clock super- 
fluous as a timepiece, but it is still as full 
of interesting unsolved problems as it was 
in Linnaeus’ day. 


CHANGE IN TEMPERATURE 

Let me give a few examples. When a tulip 
is picked and brought into a warm room, 
it will open, regardless of the time of day 
or whether the room is dark or light. As 
soon as this tulip is returned to a cool place, 
it will start to close again. The opening 
and closing of tulip flowers is caused en- 
tirely by a raising or lowering of the tem- 
perature. In the garden, therefore, tulips 
open on a warm day and close again in the 
evening. On a cool, cloudy day, they do 
not open at all. 

The flowers of the ornamental tobacco be- 
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have in exactly the opposite way. They 
close when the temperature rises in the 
morning, and they open towards evening. 
When the day remains exceptionally cool, 
the flowers remain open all day. 


TEMPERATURE LIMITS 


Some plants do not respond so much to a 
change in temperature as to the absolute 
temperature, and these can be used as ther- 
mometers. A gazania flower opens when 
the temperature rises above 65°, and closes 
at lower temperatures. When your ga- 
zanias are open, you can safely bring out 
the lunch tray and eat in the garden. 
Some of these flowers can be made to open 
and close a dozen times per day simply by 
moving them from an icebox at 50° to a 
room at 80°, and back again to 50°. This 
is not so surprising, however, when we real- 
ize that the flower has a mechanism which 
responds to temperature. Knowing this, we 
may expect flowers to open or close under 
the influence of heat or cold. 


TIME CLOCK 


We come now to another group of flowers 
which also open and close regularly, but 
which do not respond to temperature. 
Many of these, such as silene (catchfly) 
and some of the mentzelias, bloom at night. 
They close again in the morning and re- 
open at dusk. One would expect that this 
opening and closing is in direct response 
to dark and light, but such is not the case. 
When these flowers are kept in a pitch- 
dark room, they continue to open at 6:00 
P.M. and close at midnight, and they will 
keep this up for several days! No matter 
what is done to such flowers, they cannot 
be kept open during daytime. It seems 
that they respond to an inside “clock” 
which makes them open or close, and their 
movement is not a result of the changes 
in temperature or light. This faculty of 
being able to measure time in a dark room, 
without contact with the world outside, 
is common in plants. Many leaves assume 
different positions during day and night, 
and continue to move in time even when 
they cannot possibly tell by light or tem- 
perature whether it is day or night outside. 
Nothing is known about the clock inside 
these plants, but we do know, in some in- 
stances, how the alarm is set. The night- 
blooming cereus, a large, but delicate, trop- 
ical flower, opens exactly at dusk. Once 
the sun has set, we can follow the rapid 
unfolding of the enclosing sepals and, later, 
note the petals moving outward in slight 
jerks. When the plant is brought into dark- 
ness at noon, for instance, the flowers will 
still open when dusk falls outside. If the 
plant is brought back into the garden the 
next morning, everything will seem normal 
until noon when, suddenly, some buds will 
start to open even though it is full day- 
light. The alarm had been set the day 
before when the plant was brought into 
darkness at noon. This means that the 
flower of the night-blooming cereus opens 
exactly 24 hours after the last change from 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 


CLEANED FASTER 
AND EASIER 


than any other leading cleanser* 
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WATCHING Old Dutch Cleanser 
being tested on the CLEANOMETER 
against every cleanser well-known 
in the whole country. Tests like 
these were repeated thousands 
of times. Left to right, above: 


MRS. H. V. CLARKE 
St. Elizabeth's Guild, Western Springs, Ill. 
MRS, WM. ADELSPERGER 
P.T.A., South Bend, Ind. 


MISS LUCILE LANGDON 
Junior Women's Club, Waukesha, Wis. 

















These impartial women say: 


PORCELAIN 
‘ SHINE AND SPARKLE 


MUCH FASTER : 
WITH OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


eanser e e those 
Cl s s clu g d uicn, 
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used by near ut of 10 women in the U. Ss. 


ly 90 








Here is their report to you: 
“We witnessed tests of every leading cleanser in removing 
grease and soil from porcelain. We saw Old Dutch out- 
clean them all. . . even cleansers priced higher!” 
° “There is no question of Old Dutch Cleanser’s 

y superiority,” we agreed. “For dissolving and clean- 

ing away grease, Old Dutch is way ahead.” 
The reason for Old Dutch’s amazing superiority is Seis- 
motite. Old Dutch not only dissolves grease—Seismotite 
gives Old Dutch a special cleaning action no other ma- 
terial possesses. 





CLEANED 77 MORE PANS, TOO! 
Previous laboratory tests proved by exacting 
scientific computations that Old Dutch cleaned 
> 77 more two-quart size alumi- 
waranteed by \ num pans per can than a S . 
ea other cleanser tested. ny ITH Seismoritll 7 


w OLFEC TIVE OF 
S a is 


FASTER! EASIER / made with SEISMUOTITE! 


Old Dutch—noted for its gentleness in removing dirt—c fa Seismotite. 
No other cleanser, at any price, can make that claim! 
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... 10 buy homes 


Call at any American Trust 
Company office for informa- 
tion on FHA loans to buy 
homes. These loans are 
made for long terms, with 


low monthly payments. 


to improve homes 


Wartime regulations, while 
limiting new construction, 
permit a wide range of home 
repairs and improvements. 
For details, call or write for 
our Monthly Payment 


Loan folder. 
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light to dark; therefore, its flowers always 
open at dusk. 


CALIFORNIA POPPY 


The California poppy opens its flowers at 
about 10 o’clock each morning and closes 
them again at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
(On very cold days, the flowers never open 
very wide.) They, too, have a clock inside, 
for a bouquet of open poppies, brouglit 
either into a darkened room, or into a room 
in which the light is left burning continu- 
ously, will still close on the first afternoon 
and reopen next morning, regardless of 
light or darkness. However, those flowers 
which were kept under continuous light 
for the 24-hour period will fail to close on 
the afternoon of the second day! 

The first day’s closing of the poppy flow- 
ers is a result of the nightfall which occur- 
red some 20 hours before the flowers were 
subjected to artificial conditions. It seems 
as if they “remember” the previous night, 
and prepare for the next night by closing. 
But on the afternoon of the second day, 
those flowers which were kept under light 
the night before will not close, because 
they will have no previous dark night to 
remember. By applying our knowledge of 
the poppies’ “memory,” we can make them 
into perfect cut flowers. Put your bouquet 
of poppies into a vase and place it a short 
distance below an electric light which is 
not turned off at night. If the poppies are 
placed under the light in the morning, after 
they have opened, they will, of course, close 
that afternoon, because they will be re- 
membering the previous dark night. But 
the next morning, the bouquet may be put 
anywhere in the house, and the flowers will 
remain open for more than 24 hours. 
Each kind of flower has its own alarm 
clock; therefore, each opens and closes at 
a time different from that of its neighbors. 
For this reason, Linnaeus’ flower clock was 
practical. But since the alarm is set by 
temperature, or by light or darkness, the 
garden observations made in various lo- 
calities do not necessarily agree. When, in 
July, dusk comes one hour later in Seattle 
than in Pasadena, the flower clock will be 
one hour slow in Seattle for those flowers 
which respond to darkness. Therefore, 
every gardener will have to regulate his 
own flower clock, making observations 
throughout the flowering season, noting 
time of opening and closing for each plant, 
and jotting down temperature and degree 
of cloudiness as well. 


FLOWER CLOCK 


Linnaeus’ flower clock contained, for ex- 
ample, sow thistle, salsify, and chicory 
(opening at sunrise, closing at 10:00 A.M.), 
various hawkweeds (opening from 6:00 to 
8:00 A.M., closing around noon), water 
lily (opening at 7:00 A.M., closing at 5:00 
P. M.), and the night-blooming cereus. 
Dozens of other plants can be used, such 
as the California poppy, various anemones, 
gilia, single roses, gentians, purslane, bind- 
weed, and four-o-clock. (This last, of 





SUGAR BOWL 
RANCH 


Now for sale, the famous Sugar Bowl 
Ranch in Humboldt County . . . 450 
acres just south of the Hoopa Indian 
Reservation. 


High heavily wooded ridges enclose 
the fertile 90 acre meadow, ensuring 
you complete seclusion. 


The Trinity river flows through the 
property. Ample water rights and wa- 
ter power. No finer hunting, no better 
steel or salmon fishing can be found 
in California. 


Ample room for small plane or heli- 
copter landing. 


Comfortable lodge and guest . house; 
good farm buildings and very old farm 
house. Considerable equipment and 
farm machinery included in the price 
of $25,000. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND FULL INFORMATION 
UPON APPLICATION 


T. E. GAY For the Owners 


1402 Spring Way, Berkeley, Calif. THornwall 0928 
(TD 
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Amazing all metal galvanized “Havahart’’ traps 
beat snap traps all hollow for farm and estate 
use. Your good dog can’t lose a toe in these 
traps and it’s easy to return the neighbor’s cat 
or turn your own loose unhurt. 
This trap works like the old box trap except it 
opens at both ends so the animals can see all the 
way through and get a feeling of confidence. 
No springs to break. Some have given continu- 
ous service for over ten years. 
A trap set continuously near the chicken coop 
will pay for itself very quickly. 
Send for illustrated price list. 

ALLCOCK MFG. CO., 86 WATER STREET 

OSSINING, N. Y. Dealers Wanted 
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BUILD YOUR OWN! 
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FAST FREEZER ELE: 


Every amateur will be proud to 
build this household n 

which requires no expert knowl- 
edge. Operates on 32 or 110 
volts. There’s fun in building 
and profit in using this handy 
freezer. Saves up to 75%. 
PLANS ARE SIMPLE 
These 8 to 40 cubic foot sizes ay 
can be bullt of new or used parts. tl 
Mail $1 bill or check for complete plans and catalog, 
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LEJAY MFG., 419 LeJay Bldg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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course, owes its name to the fact that its 
flowers open in the afternoon.) 

Not all flowers close after they have once 
opened. Roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums 
—in fact, most of the best garden flowers— 
remain open until they wither. But the 
phenomenon of such plants as we have dis- 
cussed here is an interesting one, and one 
which warrants further careful observa- 
tion. Very little is known as yet about the 
movements of our Western flowers, and 
everyone willing to observe and make notes 
can contribute some significant informa- 
tion. One of the simplest, most interesting 
experiments is the one to determine how 
the alarm clock which warns the flowers 
is set. All that is necessary for preliminary 
investigations is an icebox (not set too 
cold) , a room kept dark, and another kept 
light, day and night. In most cases, the 
cut flowers behave just like the growing 
plants. 


EXPERIMENTS 
Many experiments and a list of further 
publications on this subject have been pub- 
lished in a book, available in most larger 
libraries: Anthokinetics, the Physiology 
and Ecology of Floral Movements, by 
Goldsmith and Hafenrichter (Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, Publication 420) . 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS 


If you really want to control thrips on 
gladioli, you should take measures before, 
or during the time the corms are stored, 
for thrips have an annoying way of living 
over the winter. 

With the advent on the market of the new 
insecticide, DDT, it is quite possible that 
all other forms of control for gladiolus 
thrips on growing plants will be discarded 
in the near future. But if you are storing 
corms this winter, you had better play safe 
by following the old tried and true method 
of eliminating thrips in storage. 

The foliage of gladioli should be completely 
dried before the corms are placed in stor- 
age. If the tops still adhere to the corms, 
hang them in a dry, cool place for a period 
of 2 or 3 weeks, or until the corms are 
thoroughly cured. They should be stored, 
preferably, in a temperature below 45° to 
lessen the danger of thrips living on the 
corms over the winter. Thrips will not sur- 
vive 32° to 40° while the corms are in 
storage quarters. 

If it is not possible to supply this cold 
storage, it is advisable to fumigate your 
gladioli corms with naphthalene flakes for 
a period of three weeks, to prevent any 
thrips living on the corms while in storage. 
Put two ounces of naphthalene flakes per 
100 bulbs in a small bag, and then place 
this in a larger bag containing the corms. 
Store the corms, with the small bag of 
flakes, in a temperature of 65° to 70° for 
three weeks. Any thrips which may have 
been in the egg stage previous to storage 
will hatch, from the warmth, and be killed. 
At the end of three weeks, remove the 
naphthalene bag from the bag of corms, 
and store the corms in a cool place. 
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a new booklet 


\ for you... 


If you would like to know what part lighting will play 
in the home of tomorrow, you’ll want your copy of this 
new illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Moving the Sun.”’ 


New lighting tools and new ways to use them, make 
light a valuable and versatile aid to brighter, happier 
postwar living. ‘‘Moving the Sun’’ points out the excit- 
ing possibilities of 


. lighting for easier seeing to help prevent eyestrain 


and conserve vision. 


... lighting that will bring into the home the sun’s 


healthful, germ-killing rays. 


... lighting that will heighten the home’s liveable- 


ness and decorative charm. 


This booklet also gives answers to home wiring 
problems and lists the essential points to check to in- 
sure an adequate electrical system for present and future 


needs. 


Plan now to secure every comfort and satisfaction 
from electrical living in the years to come. Send today 
for your free copy of ‘‘Moving the Sun.’’ 
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N Oo k T t4 7 R N NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 

BUREAU, Dept. A-1045 

1355 Market St., 


Cc A L | f  @] R N I A San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 


. L iz C T °g j C A L booklet, ‘‘Moving the Sun.’’ 
Name... 
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e “I guess I’ve just taken pillows for| 
granted. I’ve never realized how important | 
it is to sterilize the waterfowl down that| 
goes into them.” 

Good pillows are not only a matter of| 
good materials and workmanship—they are | 
also a matter of the manufacturer’s good | 
faith, When you 
buy an Irving pil- 
low, you can be 
sure that the down 
is not only scoured 
and aerated—it is 
sterilized—because 
Irving realizes that! 
when you spend a| 
third of your life} 
with your face against a pillow,.you want! 
to be sure about such things. 

As soon as war work will permit, Irving & 
Co. will again make the finest pillows you can 
buy. They’re decidedly worth waiting for. 
Irving & Co., 33 N. W. 4th, Portland 9, Ore. 
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Lawns 


Whether you plan to sow 

a lawn this fall or next 

spring, the advice offered 
here will be helpful 


Asssoom LAWNS may be sown almost 
any month of the year in California, spring 
and fall are the best times. Some garden- 
ers prefer fall sowing because of the lower 
temperatures and reduced danger of heat 
injury. (Grasses prefer to grow at tem- 
peratures between 50° and 70°.) Also, fall- 
sown lawns usually stool out (layer) bet- 
ter than those sown in spring. 

However, gardeners who want their lawns 
to show a quick effect had better wait until 
spring. Grass sown now may soon hit a 
cold spell that will slow up growth and 
hold the grass in an immature state until 
warm weather arrives in spring. 

Weeds are a problem to be dealt with every 
month in the year. Whether fall or spring 
brings the heaviest crop of weeds will de- 
pend to some extent on where you live. In 
many sections of California, the heaviest 
crop of weeds normally follows the first 
fall rains. By spring, most of the weed 
seeds (with the exception of a few, such 
as purslane and crab grass) have sprouted 
and are well along in growth. 

No attempt is made here to give step-by- 
step directions for lawn-making. (Such di- 
rections are available from many sources. 
Probably the best advice you could fol- 
low would be from an experienced gardener 
who has put in a successful lawn in your 
neighborhood.) Our purpose here is to an- 
swer some of the questions most frequently 
asked (and least often answered) concern- 
ing lawns in California. 


SOILS 
In recent test@ conducted on 200 types of 
soil by the U. S. Bureau of Soils, it was 
found that lawns would grow on all of 
them. The chances are, therefore, that 
your soil will grow a good lawn if you in- 
stall and maintain it properly. 
If you know that your soil is very alkaline, 
or if the water in your district contains a 
lot of alkali, it would be a good idea to 
work in gypsum at the rate of 35 to 50 
pounds to 1,000 square feet, prior to sowing 
the lawn. 
Few gardeners in Central California have 
very acid soils, but if you happen to be 
one of the few, apply lime, instead of gyp- 
sum, at the above rate. 
If you have already spaded the ground for 
your lawn, let well enough alone. Further 
spading will only turn up more weed seeds 
Pull or dig up by the roots all perennial 
weeds, and hoe off annual weeds. Do not 
turn them under, as it takes several months 
for them to decay. 
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Safer grip 
than your 
bare hands 







Housekeeping Gloves offer you 
bare-hand efficiency 


Short Fingers — snug fit at the 
tips, no floppy ends, pre-curved 
in gripping position for comfort. 
Real Easy-on — slip right on 
without talc or tugging —room- 
ier palm. New Non-slip finish 
holds slippery objects better 
than bare hands. 
Made of Du Pont neoprene, long lasting 
| in all household liquids, kind to sensi- 


tive hands. Ask for new Ebonettes at 
your favorite store. 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
New York WILLARD,OHIO Los Angeles 
Over 25 years of fine glove-making 
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LiGutTwe:cuT 
STATIONERY 


@ ECONOMICAL TO BUY Dollar 
box contains 125 sheets — 50 envelopes. Extra 
sheets can be bought separately 


@ EASY TO WRITE ON Easy to read 
even when written on both sides, hence 28 pages 
(10 overseas) go for minimum postage. 


@ SPEEDY TO SEND Official red and blue 
borders mean “letters that fly’... get special 
attention. 


@ FUN TO GET Distinctive, exciting, on 


time ... your message through the sky! 


| MADE BY ROCKMONT DENVER 
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Laugh at 
Chilly Winds and Fog! 





Build this 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat 


When chilly winds blow and fogs 
creep in, light a fire in the Heatilator 
Fireplace and flood the room with 
cheery warmth. The Heatilator actu- 
ally circulates heat, draws cool air 
from floor level, warms and returns it 
to far corners—even to adjoining 
rooms. Warms the house quickly on 
cool, between-season mornings and 
evenings—saves weeks of furnace 
operation, cuts dollars from fuel bills. 

Assures Correct Design 

A steel heating chamber, hidden by the 
masonry, the Heatilator provides a cor- 
rectly designed form for any style of fire- 
place. Eliminates faults that commonly 
cause smoking. oe oe 

Heatilator units will be WAS eh 
available when building |<, 
starts. Ask your building | 
supply dealer, or write | 

| 





















HEATILATOR, INC. 





923 E. Third St. enat 
Los Angeles, Calif. ae 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 








FOR FINE 
DECORATION 


MAKES DINGY 
ROOMS BEAUTIFUL 
FoR OMY $0 98/ 
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in Rocky 
Mt. Area 
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MANURE 
Almost all animal manures contain weed 
seeds, so be sure to sprout them before 
you put in a lawn. Unless your soil is very 
sandy and poor in humus, it might be well 
to avoid using manure, and to use instead 
a commercial fertilizer at the time of sow- 
ing. Well-rotted manure, good topsoil, or 
peat, if added to sandy soils, will help to 
increase their moisture-holding capacities. 


SETTLING 

The amateur lawn-maker often fails to get 
a level lawn because he doesn’t soak the 
ground enough, nor allow sufficient time 
for settling. It is especially necessary to 
soak long and deep in cases where pipe 
lines or drainage ditches have been in- 
stalled, or where tree trunks or other ob- 
structions have been removed, necessitat- 
ing fills with soil. 


SEED AND FERTILIZER 

We have learned that the use of a balanced 
commercial fertilizer at the time of seed- 
ing is a common practice among some lawn 
experts. After the area is raked, leveled, 
and rolled, fertilizer is spread evenly at the 
rate of 35 pounds to 1,000 square feet. 
The area is then seeded, and seed and fer- 
tilizer are raked in together. Subsequent 
watering dissolves the more soluble ele- 
ments, making them available to the young 
grass roots. Slower-acting elements become 
available later on. 


TOP-DRESSING 

Well-rotted, screened manure, pulverized 
peat, sand, and even a fine grade of gravel 
have been recommended as top-dressings 
for newly sown lawns. If you are sure that 
the manure is weed-free, it makes a very 
satisfactory top-dressing, as it does not be- 
come hard and caked. 
If peat is used, put it through a 14-inch 
wire mesh screen, so that it will be fine in 
texture. Use only a dusting, as too heavy 
an application may form a crust imper- 
vious to water, that will float on the sur- 
face of the ground. 


BENT LAWNS 

The greenest and most beautiful, and 
probably the most permanent lawn is that 
sown with a bent grass (the fine-leafed 
type used on golf putting greens). Bent 
grasses grow best in cool, humid condi- 
tions, and are not recommended for warm, 
dry, inland sections. Neither is it a grass 
for lazy gardeners, as it requires careful, 
regular maintenance for good results. 


MIXTURES 

Grass mixtures are almost always likely to 
produce a satisfactory lawn under average 
conditions. 

The following grasses and grass mixtures 
for the three temperature Groups in Cen- 
tral California (see page 22) are recom- 
mended by Ellis Van Gorder, Superintend- 
ent of the Stanford University Golf 
Course on the Stanford campus. 

Group 1: For a beautiful lawn, sow Astoria 








Scotch 
Triple-Action 
Cleanser -— 


the scouring powder 
that contains soap! 














CLEANS...as it 
SCOURS...as it SHINES © 
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Buy Wor Bonds . . . and Keep Them 

W.a: adds so much to teen age charm 
as the smile that frames attractive teeth! This 
favorite of her set has learned that her teeth 
can be kept clean by regular brushing with 
our Baking Soda, Arm 
& Hammer or Cow 
Brand, which also helps 
to brighten teeth to 


their natural color. 











Asa last thing before | 
his best date, Junior, | 
too, gives his teeth a 
good Baking Soda 
brushing. He likes its 
fresh, clean after-taste 





and its convenience. Baking Soda is inex- 


pensive —a package which will give many 
weeks of brushings, costs just a few cents. 











So 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, H. Y. 
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bent. Gardeners in San Francisco and other 
areas directly affected by coastal influences 
will need to watch bent lawns closely for 
fungus diseases. 
Excellent lawns sown only to Chewing’s 
red fescue have been observed in Fort 
Bragg, Eureka, and other northern Cali- 
fornia communities in Group 1. However, 
this grass is not particularly successful 
south of the San Francisco Bay area. 
For a lawn that is both serviceable and 
attractive, sow: Kentucky blue grass 85%, 
red top 10%, Astoria bent 5%. 
If there is some shade, substitute: creep- 
ing red fescue 65%, Kentucky blue grass 
25%, red top 10%. 
In excessive shade, sow: perennial rye 
10%, creeping red fescue 40%, Kentucky 
blue grass 10%, red top 10%. (Poa tri- 
vialis, formerly recommended for shade- 
mixtures, is not available at this time.) 
Group 2: Mr. Van Gorder recommends the 
grasses and mixtures listed above for 
Group 2. However, gardeners in the lower 
Santa Clara Valley, the Livermore Valley, 
and in other sections where summer tem- 
peratures may be high, need to be more 
thorough about watering, especially on 
bent lawns. 
Group 3: Bent lawns are not recommended, 
due to high summer temperatures. 
A good mixture for interior valley condi- 
tions is: Kentucky blue grass 90%, red top 
10% 
A small percentage of clover might be in- 
cluded in your lawn mixture if you have 
no objections to its broader leaves. Clover 
is deep-rooted, does not wilt, even in in- 
terior valley heat, and supplies nitrogen 
to other grasses. A good mixture contains 
Kentucky blue grass 85%, red top 10%, 
clover 5%. 

FEEDING 
Mr. Van Gorder gives all new lawns a feed- 
ing six weeks after sowing. He prefers using 
an activated sludge, as it spreads easily 
and, being high in nitrogen, gives quick 
results and good color. A balanced fertilizer 
may be substituted for sludge. 
Most of the lawns under Mr. Van Gorder’s 
supervision are fed three times a year with 
a sludge or a balanced fertilizer. One feed- 
ing is given before the frosts (October is 
a good time in normal years) , another after 
frosts (about late March), and the third 
in midsummer (about July). If the weather 
is very hot, so that the grass is likely to 
be burned, Mr. Van Gorder advises omit- 
ting the midsummer feeding. All feedings 
should, of course, be followed immediately 
by thorough watering. 

LAWN SUBSTITUTES 
Ground-covers may be substituted for 
lawn grass, but except for the fact that 
they require little or no cutting, some gar- 
deners will question the statement that 
they are always easier to maintain. Unless 
they are carefully planted, weeded, wa- 
tered, and, in some cases, fertilized, 
ground-covers cannot substitute success- 
fully for grass. 
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ELEANOR HOLM 


wife of Billy Rose owner 
* of the fa 

DIAMOND HORSESHOE, says: . pe 

“From the day I first start (7 
ed us 

Arrid, |knew it would be the mon “i 
Popular deodorant in America... la 
because Arrid is nice to use . 
and because it does its hens I" } a. s 


Cream Deodorant 
Safely 


Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses or men’s shirts 

2 Prevents under-arm odor. Stops per- 
spiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 

5. Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


39¢ Pius tax Also 59¢ size 


MORE MEN AND WOMEN USE 


ARRID 


THAN ANY OTHER DEODORANT 













MUSICAL 
LIQUOR CHEST 
with 3-Letter Monogram on it 
Since the appearance some months ago of ‘Going My 
wax *', we have been flooded with requests for a musi- 

cal ‘ie wor box such as was shown in that picture. Here 
it is! Lift the lid and it starts playing a well-known 
drinking song — close it and it stops. Fitted with a 
genuine Thoren’s Swiss music unit. Made of beautifully 
grained walnut with a floral inset in the lid. Size 14” 

x 6” x 5”. The gift supreme for a man. Complete with 
monogram and two crystal whiskey glasses—$22.50 
postpaid. 


Bird Dog Inlay 
MUSICAL 
CIGARETTE 
BOX 


Our feature gift—for 
the sportsman + or 
lover of fine music 
boxes. Lift the lid 





playing a merry tune. Close it and the music stops! 
Plays two different tunes. Made of beautifully grained 
walnut. Cover has genuine wood inlay depicting English 
setter in natural color, Holds two packs of cigarettes 
or useful as trinket box. $14.00 postpaid. 
Hundreds of other smart gifts for children 
and grownups. rite for free catalog. 


mayfaix Gifts 72-08 A Austin St. 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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SOIL-OFF 


has kept my home new and 
sparkling for ten years...” 
says Mrs. lva Keene 
of Los Angeles. Calif 
Quick ’n’ easy Soil-Off is ready to 
use. There’s no muss. Cleans paint- 
ed walls and woodwork like dust- 
ing. Never harms paint, gloss or 
hands. Get a sparkling blue bottle. 
It’s approved by millions. Soil-Off, 
Glendale, Calif., Decatur, Ill. 


NO WATER 
NO RINSING 
NO DRYING 





THE ORIGINAL LIQUID CLEANER 








PEARCE 


ALL WOOL 
BLANKETS 


You will enjoy the deep coziness and the 
greater warmth of Pearce Blankets. Their soft 
loveliness will add to your pride of possession. 
See them at your favorite store. Note their 
thickness, their lightness, their smart styling. 
$9.95 to $16.95 
Slightly higher in the West 
Write for folder and sample swatch 
America’s Oldest Blanket Mill 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING CO., LATROBE, PA. 
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Garden tips 
for fall 


STARTING AFRICAN VIOLETS 


So many people ask me how I happen to 
have so many African violet plants, and 
how I grow them so easily. This is how 
I do it. I take leaves from healthy young 
plants and place them in a cup containing 
about 1144 inches of water. Then I cover 
the cup with a glass or heavy paper bag. 
The stems develop roots easily and quickly, 
after which the plants are potted up.— 


F.J.L., Oakland. 
LINOLEUM GUTTER 


Since wood and metal gutters are scarce, 
I took some old linoleum and composition 
roofing and cut it into strips approximately 
8 to 10 inches wide, and as long as the 
material on hand would permit. I bent up 
the two edges of the linoleum strip and 
tied stout string at intervals of about two 
feet, thus making a gutter. It is light in 








weight, and may be slipped easily under 
the discharge foot of the downspouts and 
then adjusted and graded to run the water 
away from the house. This same method 
may be used in dry weather to run water 
to plants and shrubs when your garden 
hose is just « few feet too s E,W. Bu 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


PLANT FRAMES 


Last year we used some worn and faded 
curtains as covering for V-shaped frames 
which my husband made to go over rows 
of vegetables and flowers. (He followed the 
directions given on page 61 of the March, 
1945, issue of Sunset.) 

We found that if the frames are made 
without a center crosspiece, and if each 
frame is made a bit shorter than the others, 
they can be nested easily on top of one 
another when not in use. This saves a lot 


of space—W. E. M., San Carlos, Calif. 
BULB COVERS 


Small bulbs, such as angel’s tears or hoop- 
petticoat daffodils and snowdrops become 
splattered and stained by rains. Most of 
this can be prevented if you let these bulbs 
grow through a low ground-cover of creep- 
ing thyme, aubrieta, dwarf dianthus, or 
arabis. Every now and then, it will be neces- 
sary to thin ground-covers in order to pre- 
vent matting over the tops of the bulbs. 








FOR NEW LAWNS— 
FOR ESTABLISHED LAWNS 





Use 


IGORO 


y This Fall 


Like most soils, yours may be defi- 
cient in one or more of the vital 
food elements grass must have to 
grow properly. Vigoro, complete 
plant food, supplies vital food ele- 
ments that are absolutely necessary 
for the best growth—food elements 
that your soil may Jack! 


Helps Choke Out Weeds! 
Feed Vigoro now. See what a dif- 
ference it makes! Your lawn will 
come up smooth—healthy—rich- 
looking—and so thick it tends to 
choke out weeds! 


The Favorite of Millions! 
There’s a very good reason why 
Vigoro is the largest selling plant 
food for home gardens! Shrubs, 
trees, flowers, lawns, vegetables*— 
all do better with this complete plant 
food. See for yourself the remark- 
able growing power of Vigoro! It’s 
the plant food for all 
growing things! 














*In recent growing tests, 
crops fed Vigoro pro- 
duced an average of 
252% greater yieldsf 


Made in California 
and Oregon 
especially for 
Western soils, 


A Product 
of Swift 
& Company 
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Even though a toilet looks clean, a 
germ-laden film is constantly form- 
ing. To keep toilet bowls really sani- 
tary, use Sani-Flush at least twice a 
week. It’s the quick, easy way—no 
scrubbing necessary. Disinfects, too. 

Sani-Flush is not like ordinary 
cleansers. Its chemical action 
reaches hidden areas, dislodges film 
and ugly stains and discolorations, 
removes a cause of toilet odors. Safe 
for septic tanks. Will not harm toilet 
connections. (See directions on can.) 
Sold everywhere. 
Two handy sizes. 
The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company,Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 
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WAS) TABLETS ror 
GORGEOUS INDOOR PLANTS 


What a world of difference a little tablet can make! 
Move your potted plants indoors before early frost. 
Feed them well and regularly before afd after this 
change-over, thus insuring them against set-back 
during winter's changing temp , dry air 


Q 
© 
9 ne them agai 
QO and sunless days. Have gorgeous ferns that do not 
'S) 
Q 





turn brown at the tips. Enjoy the beauty of begonias 
and other plants covered with blossoms all winter 
long. Keep your house plants fresh, green, strong and 
healthy despite artificial heat and lack of sunshine. 
Insist on Fulton's Plantabbs (11.15.20), highly con- 
centrated Plant Food in tablet form. At dealers 25c, 
50c, $1, $3.50 or postpaid from Plantabbs Co., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


FULTONS 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS 8B: 











Shrub planting 
tips 


Quem is one of the best months in the 
year for setting out evergreen trees and 
shrubs. Weather conditions are favorable 
for planting, and nurseries usually have 
full, fresh stocks on hand. However, suc- 
cess or failure with your plants depends 
upon how you plant them and how you 
take care of them after they are planted. 
If you want the shrubs and trees you set 
out this fall to get a good start in your 
garden, follow the rules given here. 


DAMP SOIL 

Never plant evergreen shrubs and trees in 
dry soil, even though you are sure rains 
are due the next day. If you plant a moist 
balled shrub in dry ground, the moisture 
in the ball will soon be absorbed by the 
surrounding dry soil, and the roots may 
dry out. 

It is safest to soak the entire area thor- 
oughly and deeply beforehand if you ex- 
pect to plant several shrubs or trees in that 
space. If the ball of the plant is dry, soak 
it in a tub of water. The ball will be sat- 
urated when bubbles cease coming to the 
surface. Never remove the burlap when 
soaking plants. If the plant is in a can, 
soak it from below or, for faster results, 
water from above. 


HANDLING BALLED PLANTS 

Dig the holes (big ones with straight, not 
slanting sides) before you begin moving 
the plants around the garden. In handling 
the ball, keep one hand underneath it, and 
steady the stem or trunk with the other 
hand, otherwise the soil may fall away 
from the roots. You can often carry the 
plant on a large shovel (if not too heavy), 
grasping the shovel near the lower part 
of the handle, and steadying the plant with 
the other hand. 


FIRMING IN SOIL 
After placing the plant in the hole, fill in 
with soil around the ball, packing it in 
firmly a little at a time. Do not tramp on 
the top of the ball, as you may break it and 
injure the roots. Some gardeners firm the 
soil around the sides of the ball with a large 
stone or brick. 
When the hole is about two-thirds full, 
cut the cord holding the burlap at the top 
of the ball. Then fold the burlap back so 
that it will be completely covered with 
soil when the hole is filled. When the hole 
is three-fourths full, slowly run in water 
until the hole is filled at least once (more 
for very large balled plants). 
After the water has seeped in, fill in the 
depression around the plant with loose 
soil. Do not firm it or tramp it down. 






for Sparkling 
Mirrors, Windows 


AEROMIST 
nm 






Aeromist cleans and polishes 
windows, mirrors, windshields, 
glass-topped tables and desks, 
picture glass... and eye glasses 
too! Shines ‘em up 
bright as a new pen- 
ny. Works equally 
well on cold, wet win- 
ter days or hot, dry 
summer days. Your 
money back if Aero- 
mist doesn’t bright- : 
en up your life! 4 
ONIN Mio i RE oat TE ES 
HOUSEHOLD 

aN O10 English propuct 
























LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


lear” 


FOR A thorough interesting and 
PLEASURE constructive home training 
OR PROFIT for both those who wish to 

@ become LANDSCAPERS, 

DESIGNERS and GARDEN- 
TO START ERS, and those who wish to 
YOUR OWN learn for their OWN USE 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 
rs EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
TO IMPROVE An uncrowded field. Health- 

YOUR ful out-of-door work for both 

PROPERTY men and women. Prepare now. 


Send for FREE Information 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 





Dept. 8-10, 756 So. Broadway, L. A. 10, Calif. 
DOES YOUR DO 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
os» MANGE...DIET! 
If your dog or cat itches, 
P scratchescontinually ,it’sprobably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zie to science. It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
etart in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Nowa 
alist's discovery—SULFADEN E—a pplied externally, 
psitching in minutes... clears wp ies sores in 
few days. Only $1.00 in stores. If your deales doesn’t 
we SULFAD order direct—address below: 
SULFADENE, BOX K-255, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


UraED SULFADENE 










BUY MORE BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 





“oc 
AVAILABLE... 







**Geared’’ disc-cutting 


CAN} OPENERS 


Retails 
—open all sized cans 


$925 ye clean. If your local 
er 


and bottles easy to 
doesn’t carry—send 


dea 
(west of Rockies) 5S $2.40... we'll forward 
o nearest dealer. 
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BOXED PLANTS 
Be sure that holes for boxed plants are 
large enough to permit tipping the box to 
one side. By tilting the box in one direc- 
tion, one half of the bottom may be re- 
moved. The other half of the bottom is 
removed by tilting in the opposite direc- 
tion. Remove the sides very carefully, so 
as not to disturb the mass of soil around 
the roots. 
PRUNING 
The only pruning that should be done 
when you plant evergreen trees and shrubs 
is to trim off clean any broken or injured 
shoots or roots. When pruning roots, make 
a slanting cut just beyond the injured por- 
tion, with the surface of the cut facing 
downward, 
It is well to cut to a lateral shoot when- 
ever possible, in cutting back injured stems 
or branches, as this reduces danger of die- 
back and rot, and results in a cleaner ap- 
pearance. Be sure your pruning shears or 
knife are very sharp. 
OVERHEAD SPRAYING 
Newly planted trees and shrubs, especially 
those with large leaves, may wilt on warm 
autumn days. The best way to prevent 
wilting is to spray the tops of the plants 
in the morning during sunny weather. It 
may be necessary to continue spraying for 
three or four weeks after planting if the 
weather remains clear. 


STAKING 

If the tree or shrub you are planting has a 
tall stem or a heavy top, it should be 
staked firmly immediately after planting. 
Strong prevailing winds soon cause unsup- 
ported plants to lean. 

One stake is usually enough for one small 
plant. Three stakes set in a triangle give 
good support to larger plants. Wrap bur- 
lap, canvas, or a piece of rubber tubing 
around the branch before fastening the 
twine or wire. This is an especially good 
practice when staking deciduous trees. 


MULCH 

Heavy rains are coming, and the soil 
around the plants will become packed and 
hard unless you do something to keep the 
surface loose. The best way to do this is 
to place a mulch of light material, such 
as straw or strawy manure, peat, leaf mold, 
or compost over the top of the ground 
around the plant. Leaf mold and peat are 
the best mulches for acid-tolerant plants 
such as azaleas, rhododendrons, hydran- 
geas, and camellias. 





Sunset Barbecue Book in its new re- 
vised and enlarged edition covers all 
phases of the fine art of barbecuing. 
In its 96 pages you'll find detailed plans 
for construction of 25 barbecues, rang- 
ing from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate type. Also 31 sketches showing 
types and variations, and 28 pages of 
recipes and ideas for outdoor cookery. 
The revised edition sells for $1.50. Ad- 
dress the Sunset Book Dept., 576 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco 11. 
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Two Forms—Cubes or Meal 


A properly fed dog is usually a healthy 
dog. Feed Friskies and know your dog is 
safe from the many ailments of stomach, 


ingredients. Dogs love its “Meaty” flavor. 


GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
Acceptance by the leading veterinary 
associations assures you that Friskies 
has passed the most exacting chemical, 
biological and nutritional tests. 








Feed Both for Variety 


teeth and bones caused by faulty 
Remember that Friskies alone pro- 
every needed nutrient in its 19 vital 

















COLOR-ILLUSTRATED 
“FALL PLANTING GUIDE” 


... just off the press! 


Important { 
See for the 

first time the 
marvelous NEW 
ROSE 

“PEACE” 

(Pl. Pat. No. 591) 

.-. Shown in 

its natural colors! 





Don’t let a day pass without writing for this ex- 
citing free FALL PLANTING GUIDE. Shows 
the finest new BULBS, ROSES, HOME OR- 
CHARD FRUITS; 65 large pictures in Nature's 
own colors; complete cultural directions, dia- 
grams, and illustrated planting calendars. 
WRITE TODAY... address our NILES Main 
Office. (A post card will do.) 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


8ist Year George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
{write to} NILES, California 
Branches: 


Try THIS AMAZING 
WAY TO MAKE YOUR 


BATHROOM 
Bucs Ly 7-1 -1,4 8 3 
Le 
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nd You'll dance 


for joy when you discover how easy it 
is to keep your bathroom fresh and 
sparkling without a lot of scrubbing 
and scouring. All you do is wring out a 
big cloth in silky-soft KENU solution 
and wipe the soiled areas. Porcelain 
and tile alike will gleam with all the 
lustre of their original brilliance. And 
KENU is safe because it contains no 
abrasives at all and just 

can’t scratch. No extra 
rinsing or wiping 
when youuse KENU 
...just the one sim- 
ple operation. 
It’s That Sparkling 
Blue Powder That 


“‘Lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry”’ 









...in the thrifty 2-lb. box at your grocers 








MENLO PARK « WALNUT CREEK 
SACRAMENTO*MODESTO+FRESNO 





— 
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A bathroom 
worth 
singing in 











There’s something so smart and 
inviting about a Hexol-fresh bath- 
room...it gives your day a fine lift! 
What's more, bathrooms cleaned 
with Hexol are really clean, because 
Hexol fights germs as well as dirt... 
whisks rings from bathtub and basin 
... keeps toilet bowls fresh...says 
goodbye to unpleasant odors. It 
isn’t gritty,so it can’t scratch tile or 
metal. And most of all, you'll like 
Hexol’s fresh, pine-fragrant smell. 
Hexol is the choice of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals. 


ECONOMY SIZES 
AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST’S 
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Bulbs 


Even a few can be effective 


Wu 


I, NEVER seems quite right to let autumn 
slip by without planting at least a few 
bulbs. And a few bulbs may be all that 
some of you will be able to plant, either 
because of lack of space, or because the 
supply of certain bulbs may be limited. 
But don’t let either scarcity deter you; a 
handful of carefully placed bulbs can often 
do more for your garden than hundreds 
scattered about indiscriminately. 


CONCENTRATE COLOR 

If you have but a few bulbs, and wish to 
avoid a spotty effect, the smart thing to 
do is to let them pick up the color of other 
plants that bloom at the same time. One 
or two dozen daffodils, for instance, will 
not look lonely if they keep company with 
a spring-flowering shrub, such as forsythia, 
or a small tree, such as acacia or laburnum. 
Yellow perennials and annuals, such as yel- 
low alyssum, viola, snapdragon, wallflower, 
and meadow-foam might also be used to 
round out a planting of yellow daffodils. 
Nodding white snowflakes are never love- 
lier than when planted under a double 
white flowering peach or around white 
spiraea, 

Blue or yellow Dutch iris will not be needed 
in great numbers in a bed of lavender or 
purple stock, or back of a border of laven- 
der Primula malacoides, or of blue or yel- 
low pansies or violas. Two or three groups, 
of seven or eight bulbs each in a 15- or 
20-foot border will be surprisingly effective. 


COLOR CONTRASTS 

A handful of brightly-colored bulbs will 
provide stimulating contrasts. Red tulips 
are perky against white stock or snapdrag- 
ons, or behind an edging of white alyssum, 
English daisies, or violas. If you plant 
them at a corner of the bed, or in a curve, 
the fact that there are only a few will not 
be nearly so apparent. 

Small bulbs should live in small quarters. 


Concentrate them in little corners in your - 


patio, near your terrace, at the edge of a 
pool, or at the base of a sundial, bird bath, 
or garden shrine. Crocus, scilla, hoop-petti- 
coat daffodil, jonquil, snowdrop, and mus- 
cari like to gather in small colonies among 
clumps of primroses, aubrieta, arabis, alys- 
sum, and London pride (Sazifraga um- 
brosa). 


POTS AND BOXES 
Still another way, and a very practical one, 
to grow small numbers of bulbs is to plant 
them in pots, boxes, and window-boxes. 
Then, as they multiply, they may be trans- 
planted to the garden. 


To find nearest dealer 
consult Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. 








PLAN YOUR HOME 
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Homes to suit every climate. Exterior photographs and 
complete floor plans of eac! One and 2-story homes, 4 
to 10 rooms, 1 and 2 baths. Each home an architectural 
gem. Ideal for home builders, architects, realtors, and 
material dealers. Complete plans available—OK for F.H.A 
Check Books. 
Charming Homes — 32 designs, $1.00 CD 
Enchanted Homes — 62 Stucco homes, $1.00 Cj 
Small Homes — 23 frame houses, $1.00 0 
A 
t 






Brick designs, barbecues, patios 
fireplaces, walks, etc., $1.00 
ALL 4 BOOKS — Group price, $3.00 
Cash, check, money order. Add tax. Money back if no 
satisfied. 
CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS, Dept. S-! 
304 S. Broadway, Rm. 341 Los Angeles 13, Calif. 














INDIA 


MATTING RUGS 


Imported from India. Natural cocoa color in a 
Herringbone weave. You get beauty and durabil- 
ity at low cost. For sun rooms, rumpus rooms 
and for informal use. A wide variety of sizes, 
example—throw rugs 45”x6’ $7.50; 9 by 12 ft. 
rugs $34.80. Also runners for hallways and stairs 
as low as $1.05 a yard. Write for full details. 


TROPILRATT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 














NOW—YOU, TOO, CAN ORDER 


~ CHOCOLATE COVERED 
TOASTED ALMONDS 


direct from California 
Yes—the most delicious confection 
you've ever tasted! Choice jumbo 
almonds, gathered from sunny 
California orchards —toasted to a 
} aaa ag ety a perfection —and 
and-dipped in rich creamy, pure 
chocolate! Order yours today! 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Satistection guaranteed or money refunded 


ORDER HOW! Send coupon, or write... enclese check or money order. 


The Country Store 


of ” Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills, California 
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THE COUNTRY STORE, Box 551-D, Severity Hills, California 
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IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN WITH 


GUANITE 





"Makes Gardens Grow” 


For quick, healthy growth, feed your young 
plants and seedlings GUANITE as soon as 
their roots take hold. GUANITE provides both 
nitrogen and soil-conditioning humus. It is a 
controlled mixture of organic materials and 
fine peat moss. Tops for gardens, marvelous 
for lawns! Quick acting, yet long lasting! Easy 
to use, dry, odorless, pulverized. One bag 
feeds up to 500 square feet. 


D 


H. V. CARTER CO., INC. 


52 Beale Street - 


California 


San Francisco 5 - 















De FEELY'S 2uccé 
FLEA KILLER 


sticktites. Successfully used for 
40 years. At drug stores and pet 

4 shops. 

If unable to obtain 

at your dealer's, 

send 40c for 2 oz. 

carton to 


FEELY FLEA 
‘FLAKE COMPANY 
725 Harrison St. 
San Francisco 7 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 




















FLOORS WAX EASIER, 
WEAR LONGER WITH 


PROTEX 


SELF POLISHING 
LIQUID HARD WAX 
Made of the finest carnauba wax. 


Apply on linoleum, tile, painted sur- 
faces, hardwood floors; many other 


wes. 89¢ A QUART 
FOR BRIGHTER, CLEANER 
FLOORS USE B4 





FLOOR CLEANER 
At dept., hardware, paint, linoleum, grocery stores. 
ENOSIL CHEMICAL CO., 3050 E. 12th St., Oakland, Cal. 








BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 





OCTOBER 





HAND WEAVING CLASSES 


Fall classes in October and November at West’s out- 
standing school of weaving. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
The Burchard Weavers, 367 Euclid Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


1945 








To You Who Plan 
To Build A Home 


Now that you can build your home .. . the selection of 
your homesite is of primary importance. Embracing over 
800 acres of Marin County’s finest estate property, Kent 
Woodlands offers you spacious wooded homesites—one half 
acre and larger—that are actually priced lower than the 
average city lot. Write today for free booklet 


“HOW TO SELECT A HOMESITE” 
KENT WOODLANDS 


James A. Orr, Resident Manager 
Box 666, Kentfield, California 











EVERBEARING 


Order your 
Plant: . @ Ripens shortly after regular 
ants Wow strawberry season. Bears con- 
12 for $2.00 tinuously until frost. Fine fla- 
vor, extra sweet, requiring less 
25 for 3.75 sugar, keeps longer than most 
50 for 7.00 varieties, ships well, Compact 


100 tor 12.50 plants bearing heavily when 
POSTPAID established. Red all through, 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG in Color! 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept. S$ HILLSBORO, OREGON 


FRUIT TREES 


IN CONTAINERS 








APPLES FIG PLUM 
APRICOTS PEACH WALNUT 
CHERRIES PEA 


RS 
» » « AND MANY OTHERS 


A fine stock of these fruit trees is waiting for your in- 
spection at our Nursery. If you were unable to plant the 
trees you need when they were available bare root, this 
stock will save you a season’s growth. Some of these trees 
are extra large and will produce fruit next year 

Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT. CLOSED WEDNESDAY. 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Millbrae, Calif 








El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 


GOPHERS 


HOW TO GET RIDOF THEM 


No need now to mix baits or to use traps or gas. 
Force’s Gopher Killer Pellets are made from natural 
gopher food—have a true gopher scent that attracts 
then destroys large numbers with just a single applica- 
tion. Sold on a money back guarantee of satisfaction. 
60 pellets 50c, 175 pellets only $1.00. Ask for— 


FORCE’S GOPHER KILLER 


Wholesale distributors: 


SCHMIEDELL G COMPANY 
227 Davis St. San Francisco 11, Calif. 











BULBS 


Cut Flower Prices Are High 
So Grow Your Own and Save! 


FREESIAS...... 25 Tecolote Hybrids, very large. ..$1 
25 sep. colors, orange, lavender, 

white, yellow, red, blue, pink*. .$1 

40 Rainbow Mixed (no white)... .$1 

35 Rainbow Mixed, separate colors* 3 


50 Purity superflora............. 
ANEMONES..... 25 single deCaen mixed.......... $1 
25 St. Brigid, semi-double mixed. .$1 
SPARAXIS...... 25 special mixed Jumbo.......... $1 
TRITONIA...... 30 Mixed, pink or orange*........ $1 
DUTCH IRIS....35 Wedgewood, early blue........ $1 
40 Yellow Queen, early.......... $1 
40 Imperator dark blue.......... $1 
30 Beautiful Mixture............ $1 


RANUNCULUS...60 Tecolote strain mixed No. 3....$1 
50 Tecolote strain mixed No. 2....$1 
40 Tecolote strain mixed No. 1....$1 
30 Tecolote strain, separate colors* $1 


CHINESE LILIES.(Narcissus) 10 large bulbs........ $1 
DAFFODILS.....15 King Alfred, Yellow.......... $3 
is so a-o ote 25 Darwin Longstem mixed....... $3 

25 Darwin separate colors*....... $3 
HYACINTHS....15 mixed (Holland Grown)...... $3 

15 sep. colors* (Holland Grown) . .$3 
CROCUS ....+20 mixed, blue, yellow, white*....$1 


*“Specify which” 
Postpaid. Add 21/2% Calif. sales tax. 


Schoorls Seed Store 


1433 Broadway Burlingame, Calif. 








Ultraviolet Ray 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Brings the Germ 
Killing Powers of 
Sunlight Indoors 


Infectious disease germs, always present in the 
air, invade the home, no matter how cleanly kept. 
Ultraviolet rays destroy air-borne gernis, If there 
are children, ever subject to contagion, the need 
is great. - Protect the entire family. Now avail- 
able for homes, offices, schools and sick rooms. 
Easy to install—just plug in. Price $25.95 and $39.95 


Write for free literature 


S & C SALES CO. 


1747 Sacramento St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 








For Winter Color 


AZALEAS: Easy to grow, exquisitely beautiful. 
Choice varieties priced at..................00 $1.50, up 
CAMELLIAS: All the well known and some rare 
varieties priced from........ cM sidetl 1.75 to $25.00 
PYRACANTHA and COTONEASTERS For col- 
orful berries in orange and red. Either upright 
or low growing plants................... 85c, up 
See them now at our Belmont Branch across 
street from S. P. Depot... or at main Nursery 
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343 West Portal Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 











If you want the best K 
that money can buy 
ask for 
A phassador 


Berkeley Ceneéluians. Calif. 
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4 Fine Camellias 


¥, you have once seen how 


easy Armstrong Camellias are to grow and 
picked a few matchless corsages from your 
own bushes and brought the Tovely blooms 
into the house, you'll be a Camellia en- 
thusiast for life. The 4 varieties in our 
‘*Cornerstone’’ Collection are among the 
finest Camellias in existence. 


PURITY. Symmetrical, exquisitely formed, 
double, snowy white flowers. 

PINK PERFECTION. This beautiful soft 
shell-pink is doubtless the best known and 
liked of all Camellias because of its per- 
fect symmetrical flower form. 

COLONEL FIREY. Glowing rich crimson 
flowers, full, large and perfectly formed, 
Right at the tov in red Camellias. 
PRINCESS BACCIOCHI. A pevony type 
flower of rich velvety carmine-red. 
**CORNERSTONE’’ COLLECTION: 4 
sturdy plants, one of each, in gal. tins, for 
$7.50 plus 19¢ sales tax. Delivered within 
60 miles of Ontario for 0c: elsewhere ship- 
ped express collect for transportation 
charges. A&k for ‘‘Cornerstone’’ Camel- 
lia Collection No, 109-S. Immediate ship- 


ment. 

ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 
412 No. Euclid Ave..................... Ontario, Colif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 

12980 Magnolia Bivd. North Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd. Culver City 
3759 Long Beach Bivd. Long Beach 











to insure the maximum 
color effect in your garden 
--next spring and summer. 


Geum, Mrs. Bradshaw, red . . . .50 
Geum, Lady Stratheden, yellow .50 
PLANTS Chinese Deiphinium, dwar . . .50 


Azure Fairy Delphinium, 
$2 50 wat aie s ight blue .50 


postpaid Butterfly Delphinium, dark blue .50 
Washington Pacific Giant Delphinium, 
14 light blue, dark blue, or white .50 


No C.0.D. Send for complete NURSERY 
CATALOG illustrated in color! 


orders 
PB ortstel NURSERIES 


t. 4, Box 90A, RENTON 15, WN. 










for FALL 
PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon-grown 
Ph. Tw IPS are top-size 
” full of vigor 
Send for our CATA- 
~ LOG describing many 


fine varieties, some 
illustrated in COLOR. 







Growers of TULIPS, 
DAFFODILS, LILIES, IRIS, MUSCARI, SCILLAS 


CONLEYS2loss0m Gorm 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 








THREE BULBS 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 
565 Ranunculus, Giant Tecolote Hybrids........ 1.00 
40 Anemones, Tecolote Strain, Mixed 1.00 
30 Freesias, Rainbow Hybrids..... . coveeee $1.00 

All above $2.50 postpaid 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. 8 
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Gorgeous RANUNCULUS 
WINTER AND SPRING 


Special Offer—Largest, most beautiful strain 

in the world. Uniformly double, full petaled 

—a majority of the Camellia flowered type. 

Riot of colors include red, orange, apricot, 

gold shades — edged white and yellows. Long 

blooming season. 25 Bulbs only 50c. 50 Bulbs, 
0c postpaid. 


625 So. Hitt St., Derr. S-3, Los ANGELEs 21 


DAFFODILS 


WASHINGTON GROWN 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWER, SUPERB QUALITY 
Grown on ovr own farms, under the cool moist 


breezes of the Pacific Ocean, in the world’s most 
favored spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


ON REQUEST 


Our colorfully illustrated 64 page catal is the 
most complete in America on Daffodils, describes 
240 varieties, many new, rare 
and unusual. TULIPS—Big “‘Top 
Quality” bulbs. Also many va- 
rieties of Bulb Iris and miscel- 
laneous bulbs for fall planting. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
Huge bulbs that will produce two 
fine exhibition flowers the first 
year. QUALITY—the finest that 
can be grown. 

15 FINE BIG BULBS 
Postpaid $2.00 


VY he ta 2 en 




















ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 
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New Colors 


REDS e PURPLES ® ROSE 
LEMON e BI-COLORS 


Hardy from Maine to California 
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Daylilies thrive anywhere—in acid 
or lime, clay or sandy soil, in bright 
sun or in shade, in hot, cold, wet 
or dry climates. Plant them and for- 
get them—no bother at all! 


WHERE TO PLANT: 


Daylilies can be used effectively in 
perennial border, in the foreground 
of your shrubbery border, in your 
foundation planting or to hide some 
unsightly view. Good for naturaliz- 
ing, and excellent for flower ar- 
rangements. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


lists and illustrates in color not 
only the familiar ‘‘yellows,’’ but 
xorgeous new shades of red, purple, 
rose, lemon and bicolors, Collections 
for every pocketbook and for every 
purpose! It’s FREE—send a post- 
ecard for your copy. 








Russell Gardens _— 


Texas 


















for Glorious Spring 
Blooms in your Garden 


An unusually complete assort- 
ment available in our new 1945 


BULB CATALOG 


| of AMERICAN-GROWN Bulbs 
- Beautifully illustrated, entirely in 
A De color! 

SY g, Mtting 

4 "aietio, of DAFFODILS 
. Vieties of TULIPS 


$s of Mise. BULBS 
Beorded IRIS 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIS L + Sacramento, Calif. 


















HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS 


is fully discussed in our Fall Catalog. If you 
have failed before you can now succeed, The 
catalog also carefully explains the culture of 
Cymbidium Orchids, Gladiolus, Lilies, and all 
bulbs listed and tells you how to grow bulbs in 
pots. Free for a post card request. 

Special Offers Amaryllis rutila hybrids. An ex- 
cellent strain for out door planting. Mostly in 
one shade of red. We ea., 6 for $2.50. Jumbo size, 
The ea., 6 for $3.75. 

Amaryllis, Select Strains, Assorted Colors are 
best for pots. Exhibition flowers. 80c ea., 3 
for $2.25, 

Freesia, Marie, Giant White. 20c ea., 6 for $1.00. 
Watsonias. Gorgeous colors, assorted. For South 
only. Mar.-Apr. bloom. 60¢ doz., $3.50 per 100. 
Calif. customers add 24%% Sales Tax, please. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. 8S, La Verne, Cal. 





Rare Now Iris 
“CLARA SALLY” 


Registered by American Iris Society, Washington, D. C. 


Everblooming type, vivid startling colors, rosy- 
bronze Standards, maroon-red Falls. Golden 
beard. Fragrant. 30 inch stalk with 7, 9 and 11 
blooms. Not more than ten Irises in the world 
with all these splendid characteristics. Limited 
supply. $5.00 per Rhizome. 

Offered now for the first time by the owner: 

D. M. GILPIN 


ELIZABETH GARDENS 


3920 Main Street, Vancouver, Washington 








PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted $1 
for their giant, extremely double flowers, rich colors. 

100 Bulbs, $1.75; Anemones. Colored Freesias same price. 

BOB ANDERSON, 1415 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles 26 





BOWEN BERRY 


New thorniess blackberry. Does not produce suckers. Large 
size, delicious flavor. $1.00 each, 12 for $10.00 prepaid. 
J. C. BOWEN, Box 1901 Bay Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 


SUNSET 
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The “Magic Formula” Fertilizer 
.-. imported from Canada! 


yr de> 


FERTILIZER 
(12-19-10) 


NITROGEN stimulates growth of 
stem, stock and leaves. 


12% 


1 PHOSPHATES stimulate root 
growth. 
1 POTASH stimulates growth of 
seed, fruit or flower. 


Clean! Odorless! Simply mix 
with water. $1 package of The 
Old Gardener Fertilizer makes 
42 gallons; enough to feed 56 
twenty-foot rows, 3 times dur- 
ing season. At your garden sup- 
ply dealer, or send $1 and pack- 
age with complete easy-to- 
understand instructions will be 
sent postpaid. 

JEAN BART CO., Dept. SC 
699 SECOND $T., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


FERTILIZER 











KILLS THE 7 SPECIES OF 
HOME + GARDEN - ORCHARD 


ANTS 












Converts leaves, weeds, grass 

cuttings, garden refuse into 

valuable ORGANIC HUMUS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


MILLER PRODUCTS CO. 
1932 S.W. WATER ST. PORTLAND 1, ORE. 











the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 


reas and Garden Flowers. 
400 ws ) If not available at your dealer's, write 
tablets 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


$1.00 Frio 








kill thes; Rats»; 


OLD TRAPPER POISONED GRAIN is 
highly impregnated oats, wheat, barley mix. 
Attractive to, effective against rodents, field 
squirrels . . . Ask your dealer . . . Mfd. by 
STANLEY INDUSTRIES, Seattle, 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER Bf 






OPEL PAL Laid 

















m ORCHIDS 4 


CATTLEYAS ...CYMBIDIUMS 
Write For List 


N. W. CURSON, Orchid Importer 
1022 Curtis St., Albany 6, Calif. 


OCTOBER 1945 
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vascoWET-PATCH 


Fix roof-leaks while you can eas- 
ily find them! Wet-Patch sticks 
tight to the wet surface—makes 
a watertight repair! Keep a can- 
ful handy for emergency. Buy at 
leading paint, hardware, lum- 
ber, department stores. 

THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES: INC. 


AN FRANCI 












GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR ‘ROUND WITH A 


* MERNER-BUILT ~ 


GREENHOUSE 


SSS 





7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 
Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3", holds 
only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


2425 El Camino Real 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


8 flats, 













LET FRESH AIR IN... 


KEEP DRAFTS OUT WITH 


wai Nip 





yg WINDOW 
“WES VENTILATOR 
| . Built of aluminum, attrac- 
| tr z tive, easy to install. 2 sizes. 
| - i | For window 24” to 30” wide, 
| = | $2.95, 31” to 36” wide, 
t = — > $3.25. Guaranteed satisfae- 
SS tion. Ask your dealer or 
write for FREE CIRCULAR. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1115 3245- 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 





* SLICK x 
SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 


SLICK slips on any knife 
and cuts 6 even sized 
strips. For sale at house- 


wares, variety, Woolworth 
and Sprouse-Reitz stores. 
If not available at your 
local store, send 25c to 

Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Rt. 2, Box 50, Portland, Ore. 














We are still busy on critical work... 
keeping power lines clear... but hope 
soon to resume regular service. 


*« DAVEY ~« 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 
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NOW AVAILABLE WITH THE LATEST FEATURES: 











@ FULLY ADJUSTABLE—Grill raises and low- 
ers & inches above and below pit opening. 

@ SELF LOCKING DEVICE—Foolproof spring 
device allows many varied adjustments of grill. 

@ WELL CONSTRUCTED — Welded of heavy, 
durable metal and painted, 

@ FULL SIZE—Fits pit opening 17x35% inches, 
inside brick dimensions. 


Gucranteed satisfaction or your money refunded 
PRICED AT $19.95 COMPLETE 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


PAUL’S METAL SHOP 
1174 Lincoln Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 











(A YOUR SNAPSHOT ON "y 
STATIONERY 
Gift of the year! .. . Any 


photo of your home, your 
family, yourself or your 
dog, cat or horse on 100 
fine letterheads with your 
address on 50 envelopes 
in a gift box (your print 
ret’d.) send check for 
$6.95-+4-Calif. Sales tax to 
PHOTO PLAYING CARDS 
732 Fulton St., Dept. , Fresno, Calif. 






Christmas 
Orders should be in 
Plant by December Sth 











We will resume Manufacturing Photo Playing 








Cards as soon as linen card stock is available. VW) 
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Seeds Grow 


‘or Bu ’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
425 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 





ORCHIDS FOR THE AMATEUR 


nstructions in Culture 
2200 Fifth St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 


I 
WARREN’S, 
(Closed Tuesdays) 
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| 
Pour it on - Watch em Grow! 


The balanced fertilizer 
with plant bormome and 
complete nutrients .. . 







FERTILIZER 

For Starting Seeds. . Slips 

and Cuttings .. . Transplanting 

.. Regular Feeding in the Garden. 
Ask for Free Pamphlet 


1c size makes 5 gal. $isizemakes 100 gaa 
25¢ size makes 16 gal $2sizemakes 400 gal 
$0csizemakes 37%:gal. $5 size makes 1200 gal 


AT NURSERIES © HARDWARE ¢ VARIETIES 


PLANT-CHEM. Inc 















MARKET S! 








MODERN APPLIANCE CO. 


111 South Ellsworth Avenue, San Mateo, California 
SPUN) SS A ERRORS NN 


@ HERENOW @ 






@ All metal enclosure 

@ Safeguards children 
and pets 

© Guarenteed rd last six months 

@ No bottles to break, spill or refill 

GRANT LABORATORIES, Oakland, Calif. 


For Sale at: Drug, Department, Hardware, 
Grocery, Stores and Nurseries. 











ROGERS 


Home Freezers 


Immediate Delivery 


Send For Our Free Catalogue 


on Freezer Supplies 


Termites Surrender 
PERMAWOOD 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


These approved PENTACHLOROPHENOL solu- 
tions are equally effective in controlling dry 
wood rot and post beetles. Wood may be brushed, 
sprayed, or dipped. Ready-to-use PERMA- 
WOOD, 5-gallon size $6, delivered in Calif. 
One-gallon trial size $2. 


ADMIRALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
740-750 23rd Avenue Oakland, California 


Ze 


CALLA LILY 


Large gélden- 
yellow blooms, 
with white flecked 
foliage. Plant in 
pots early for winter 
bloom. Jumbo bulbs 
direct from Hallawell’s 
California field. 
Jumbo Bulbs 2 for $1.00 
12 for $5.00; 100 for $35 
Medium Bulbs 3 for $1 
12 for $3.50; 100 for $25 


Catalog Free 


California bulbs illustrated 
IN COLOR 


nallawells 


California Sccdsmen & Nurserymen 
256 F MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 























Quick Relief 


FROM 


*% 
SUMMER Bige 3 
ECZEMA 


Cc jon treatment with Hilo Dip 
cause 





aa x 

ELECTRIC BARBECUE MOTOR 
Revolves 3 times a minute—just right to cook thoroughly 
without burning. Can also be used indoors. Has 2 sets of 
adjustable uprights; a 48” copper plated steel spit; 50 
feet of cord. Easy to assemble. Everything complete, 
$39.50 f.0.b. Walnut Creek, plus sales tax. 








FREE LITERATURE 


NAVE ELECTRIC CO. 
2073 Mt. Diablo Bivd., Walnut Creek, Calif. 








Do You Own 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
seratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until his skin 
is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog 
can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean and 
flea free and just suffering an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as 
thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. At any good | 
drug store, pet or sport shop get a 25¢ package of Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a week. Note 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: ““My setter 
female, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of hair on 
her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave her the pow- 
ders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.” 
Learn what they will do for a your dog. Make a 25c test. 
Economy size box only $1.00 

J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 882 Binghamton, N. Y. 


A “Scratching” Dog? 





GE cor PPD MICE 





with OLD TRAPPER MOUSE ae It’s 
swift, sure, fatal... Mice like it... See 


your dealer. . .M’f’d by 
STANLEY INDUSTRIES, Seattle 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER 
MOUSE NOX 25¢ 





and Ointment removes REA 

of this hot weather problem. Has 

helped thousands of dogs. = pet. 

seed, department. drug and chain ‘ 

stores. If dealer hasn't it, send $1 for Cod | 

complete treatment with directions — 

and photos of many actual cases to fe tie) 
Dept. 274 


The HILO CO., 
DIP and OINTMENT 











14 Orchard St, Norwosn, Conan. 
Famous Giant Swiss, brilliant colors........ Pkt. $1.00 
Hybrid Blend, huge pastels and bronzes... ... Pkt. $1.00 


Clarke Blend, mixture of Swiss and Hybrids. . Pkt. $1.00 
Special Offer, half packets, each of above. .the three $1.25 
Cultural directions. Pansy and Primrose catalogue. 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


Jumbo Ranunculus 


RAINBOW MIXTURE, TOP SIZE BULBS, 





BD Ber BEG dé bch ocgisnnesscdsesene 100 for $7.00 
ANEMONE—Monarch De Caen—Superb mixture, Jumbo 
Den, BD OOP Bee coc cidesesdcssescse 100 for $6.25 
FREESIAS—James Select Mixture—(No ae) Jumbo 
REG, Be WON Wee cc rodeseedeccucdsv’ 00 for $5.50 


BE. JAMES NURSERY 
8716 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 38, Calif. 


MUSIC ror FUN 


Cuts out 90% 
of the work in 


reading music! 


YOU can play the piano almost at sight by 
using the same shortcuts professionals use in 
reading popular music! 

The MUSIC FOR FUN Professional method 
cuts out 90% of the effort and mystery — 
makes your music sound better, too. If you 
play now, you can learn these professional 
shortcuts quickly . . . or if you have never hit 
a piano key, you'll still find MUSIC FOR 
FUN easy. MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 
Of course if you want to be a Paderewski, you 
should stick to the old-fashioned methods. But 
if you want to have real fun with your piano, 
if you want to read popular music quickly and 


focr "MUSIC FOR’ FUN 

Soune today — only $1 FIRST FOUR 
C.O.D. plus postal charges. $ LESSONS 
Chuck Dutten, MUSIC for FUN ¢.0.D. 
1163 Bateman, Berkeley 5, Cal. J pius postal charges 



































NINA DOLL 


This adorable handmade indestruct 
ible picaninny will thrill your little 
girl. Doll and attractive clothes 
made of all wool felt. Full 15” tall 
$5.00 includes postage. In Calif 
add sales tax. Satisfaction posi- 
tively guaranteed. 


NINA DOLL SHOP 
162 Helens Lane, Mill Valley, Cal. 





(Pat. Pend) 











FALL BULBS 








Giant Ranunculus, Top size.... $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Med. size. $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Small size... 60 for $1.00 
Anemone Top size... 15 for $1.00 
Anemone Med, siz for $1.00 
Anemone ..Small size 60 for $1.00 





prices postpai 
MARSH'S NURSERY, "150 N. Lake — Pasadena 4, Cal. 


CAMELLIAy RETICULATA 


Orders now being taken for plants of this rare 
species, grafted on 4 to 6 year understock. 


Free! Price List and Specialist’s Simple Growing Directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 


“Camellias Exclusively” 
525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Pork, Calif. 





ORCHIDS FOR YO One of our Nun’s Orchid 

plants will give you 12 to 
30 four inch orchids next Feb.-March, Easy as 
Geraniums, Gorgeous Xmas gifts. Four dollars 
with order, Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fila. 





OREGON GROWN TULIP BULBS 


Finest selection of mixed Tulips in all colors, postpaid. 
12 1.00 5 for 1.75 


25 00 for 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIE 
Route 3, Box 310 Sherwood, Oregon 





100 of the world’s finest. 
Catalog — Lilies, Specie 
Tulips and rare Camellias. 


ROMAINE B. WARE, Successor to Julia E. Clark 








PU . « « Earthfoam Pumice 
MICE makes your ADOBE SOIL 
permanently light & — 

Big 40 Ib. $1.25. Free Circ 
Earthfoam Co., 836 Gilman St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 


Cc 








Route 1, Box 328S, Canby, Oregon 
IRI Finest varieties. Free Catalog. 
Reserve your copy now. Write: 

645 WOODMONT AVE. 

BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 





SUNSET 











Do you hope to get 
these benefits in Your 
next refrigerator? 


All the Room You Need... enough height 
for tall bottles, enough width 
for big dishes, enough space 
for everything. Flexible in- 
terior, with arrangements 
quickly adjustable to meet 
changing needs. Varied cold 
. .. fast, dry cold for high- 
speed freezing . . . moist cold for general 
storage . . . super-moist cold to keep vege- 
tables fresh and crisp. 


Plenty of Frozen Food Storage . . . space 
to freeze food and keep it ready for use. 
Facilities for freezing meat and keeping it 
safely. Room to keep many packages of store- 
bought frozen foods . ... J Pn 
and your favorite ice 
cream. Built so freezing 
temperatures stay in freez- « 
ing compartment, 












- want at any time, quickly, 







































Scientifically Balanced Cold . . . an ad- 
vanced principle of refriger- 
ation, which provides right 
control of air circulation, 
temperature and humidity 
to keep foods wholesome, 
. delicious, tempting in ap- 
pearance. Helps foods hold nourishing rich- 
ness, vitamins and flavor. Bans wilting, shrink- 
age. Helps keep odors from mingling. 


Lots of Ice—Quick as a Wink... a trig- 


ger-quick ice service. No ) age gos , 
prying or tugging with (SrA Ee 


sticking trays. No sink 


splashing or waste through Se 
—% > ’ 


melting. Allthe cubes you >S3**% 4 


simply, easily—and de- “ 
pendably. A generous supply of big, solid ice 
cubes, always ready for instant use. 







Practical Advanced Styling ... brilliant 
new beauty, styled to give 
greatest convenience. All 
storage space easily acces- 
sible; sturdy, adjustable 
shelves; work-saving auto- 
matic controls; easy to 
clean. Gleaming white por- 
celain, highlighted with shining cl.romium 
and colorful plastic. Ruggedly built, yet beau- 
tiful in rounded, flowing lines. 


Thrifty, Dependable Mechanism... for low- 
cost, carefree service. Quiet, unseen, self- 
oiling, with no unneces- 
sary moving parts to 
require attention. Sealed 
completely against dirt 
and moisture. Power to 
produce abundant cold on 
a mere trickle of current. 





Look to the Favorite... Look to Frigidaire 





See Your Frigidaire Dealer 


He’ll be glad to show you all the reasons why Frigidaire 





is America’s favorite refrigerator. Find his name and 


address in your Classified Telephone Directory — or 
write Frigidaire, 160 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, 424 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


REFRIGERATORS 
HOME FREEZERS * WATER COOLERS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


* RANGES * WATER HEATERS 








EASY FIXING, TOO! Jiffy-quick to fix... and 
what a blessing! Globe “Al” Pancake and 
Waffle Flour is ready-mixed —all you do is add 
water or milk, stir and bake—and you'll have 
‘em on the table ahead of the coffee... with a 
repeat stack coming up! 





“YES‘M—I SELL MORE GLOBE “Al” 
THAN ANY OTHER STRAIGHT WHEAT 
PANCAKE FLOUR!” 


ht wg 
SAY A. FOR A WONDERFUL MEAL 





